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“Nine years ago I first learned what a really satisfactory 
shave was. Durham-Duplex taught me. The blades were 
perfect. The keen shaving edges were a revelation. And 
yet, each year as I buy new blades they seem better. 
They shave cleaner and hold their edges longer.” 

The salesman smiled as he handed this satisfied cus- 
tomer his package of new Durham-Duplex blades. 

“You are right,” he replied. ‘‘Nine years ago the blades 
were good. They were the best bladesthen. But constant 
watchfulness in the factory and ceaseless striving for a 
higher standard has steadily made the best blades better.”’ 


“How can you guarantee such uniformly perfect blades?” 
queried the business man, thrusting his change into his 
pocket. 

“It is an interesting story,’’ answered the salesman. 
“The blades are turned out by the million. They must 
be, to supply the five million Durham-Duplex users. But 
each blade is an individual unit of production in the 
factory. Each blade is hardened, ground, honed, stropped 
and tested as carefully as though it were the only blade 
going through the plant. 

“To begin with, the steel is made in Sweden by the 


” 


We want every man in America to know that ‘these blades are better.” 
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world’s master steel-makers, from specially selected ore 
mined in Norway. This assures uniformly superior steel 
for the blades. 


“Then the skilled American mechanic takes a hand. 
He knows best how to temper, grind, hone and strop a 
razor blade. This American skill has found its fullest 
development in the model Durham-Duplex factory. 


“American workmen and American methods, backed 
by the cunning of the Swedish steel-maker, give every 
Durham-Duplex blade two 100 per cent. shaving edges. 


“After the honing each blade is stropped on leather 
—equal to 450 ordinary six-inch strokes. 


“Then both shaving edges of each blade are tested. To 
pass the final inspection, each blade must have the super- 
keen shaving edges that keep you five million Durham- 
Duplex shavers happy. It is this constant effort to raise 
the factory standard that makes Durham-Duplex blades 
better year after year. ‘Every blade a better blade’ is 
the factory slogan.” 


“Thank you,” replied the customer, 


“now I know why 
Durham-Duplex blades are better.” 


They cost 


cents jor a set of six—12 super-keen shaving edges. If YOU are one of the few w 












CANADA 
Victoria Street 
oronto, Ontario 


do not use a Durham-Duplex razor tear off the bottom of this adverlisement, pin a 
dollar bill to it, mail it to us with your name and address, (or take it to a dealer) 
and get the $5 Durham-Duplex Domino razor set (illustrated below) for 
contains 6 Durham-Duplex blades. 


This set 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 
190 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, U.S. A. 





ENGLAND FRANCE 
27 Church Street ,4@ 56, Rue de Paradis 
Sheffield aticeiil Paris 
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Sislecn valve. 


HE SIXTEEN-VALVE FOUR has the unique distinction of 

being the most far-reaching improvement in engine design in 
recent years and still the most conservative. There has been no 
departure from the basic simplicity of the four-cylinder motor. 

High power and utmost flexibility have been attained by the most 
direct means—increasing valve capacity without the roundabout 
method of multiplying cylinders to secure the same end. 

By having two sets of intake and exhaust valves in each of the four 
cylinders a full flow of explosive gas is secured at any engine speed, 
thus maintaining full power at high engine speed and a degree of 
flexibility at low speed unobtainable in any other type of motor. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
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CHANDLER 








SIX $1395 


There Is No Other Six Like This For 
Anything Like This Price 


HE Chandler offers intrinsic value greater than other 
cars for which you are asked to pay much more. 
Greater value in materials, design, equipment, and, 

above all else, in the dependable and enduring service of its 
marvelous motor. 

You may say it is easy to make such a claim for the 
Chandler. It is. And Ir Is Easy to Prove SucH A CLAIM 
FOR THI: CHANDLER 

Year-old Chandlers command as high or higher 
price in the used car market than year-old cars of 
other makes selling, when new, for two or three hun- 
dred dollars more. 

Could any further evidence be asked, to prove Chandler 
leadership in value? It wouldn’t seem so, but let’s make 
thorough inquiry. 

What other make of car, at anything like the Chandler price, 
offers you a motor which has been developed, refined and per- 
fected throughout four years of conscientious manufacture 
and not subjected to radical changes or experimental devices? 
None. 


What other make of car, at anything like the Chandler price, 
offers you such a proven mechanism as the whole Chandler 
chassis? None, 


What other make of car at anything like the Chandler price, 
offers you all those features characteristic of the highest 
priced, high-grade cars—Bosch high tension magneto; solid 
cast aluminum motor base, extending from frame to frame; 
big silent chains instead of noisy gears for driving the motor 
shafts; full floating and silent spiral bevel gear rear axle and 
light running annular ball bearings in transmission, differen- 
tial and rear wheels? None. 


What other make of car, at anything like this Chandler price, 
offers you more beautiful and comfortable bodies than the 
Chandler? None. 


Chandler policy has always kept the Chandler price low. 
Relatively it is lower today, when so many prices have been 
inflated, than ever before. 


These are Facts and to you they mean a Better Car for Less Money 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1395 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395 


Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe, $1995 


Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan, $2095 
Limousine, $2695 


All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 


Dealers in Hundreds of Towns and Cities. 


Catalog Mailed Upon Request. 


Address Dept. F 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


New York Office: 1790 Broadway 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cable Address: “Chanmotor” 
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The next article in the series of four 
views on Prohibition, which are being 
published in The Independent, will dis- 
cuss a plan for a national commission 
of experts to study the economic and 
social phases of the whole liquor 
problem and to suggest its wisest solu- 
tion. Charles Beatty Alexander, advo- 
cate of this plan, is a prominent 
lawyer in New York City and a firm 
believer in prohibition tho he deplores 
the helter-skelter arguments and un- 
founded propaganda sometimes at- 
tracted to the cause. 

Following Mr. Alexander’s article 
The Independent will publish a discus- 
sion of prohibition by a minister who 
doesn’t believe in it. You will be in- 
terested in his reasons. 

The last article of the series will be 
by the man who has probably talked 
longer and oftener for prohibition than 
any one else in this country, William 
Jennings Bryan. 





Do you know “The Theater that 
Comes to You”? Perhaps it hasn’t 
come to you yet, but don’t lose hope. 
It will. And in the meantime read 
Constance D. Mackay’s entertaining 
article of its purposes and achieve- 
ments, soon to be published in The 
Independent. Miss Mackay is the au- 
thor of several plays and pageants, 
and she has studied rather closely the 


development of the Portmanteau 
Theater. 








‘‘May I ask you to record the fact 
that I do not know anything of the 
sort,” says President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia University, in 
answer to the Remarkable Remark, ac- 
credited to him and published in The 
Independent of February 26, 1917, 
which read as follows: 

I know positively that in one British 
port there are eighty-five captured sub- 


marines and the “Deutschland” is among 
them. 


Our apologies to President Butler! 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Dr. STEPHEN S. WisE—Elihu Root is a 
highbrow. 


J. W. Hamitton—The secret of success 
is ambition plus will. 

Grorc BranpES—The peace of Europe 
depends on free trade. 


Wooprow Witson—Only a peace be- 
tween equals can last. 

SaRAH BERNHARDT—The artist never 
says good-bye to the stage. 

Dr. IRA REMSEN—We deliberately waste 
abcut one-fifth of our resources. 

Francis W. Hrirst—Great 





Britain is 


veering toward political socialism. 
CARDINAL O’CONNELL—This is not the 
time to talk chemistry or science. 


Dr. JOHN Extiottr—Democracy in in- 
dustry is the big question of the day. 





_ Pror. P. G. Stmes—A change of scene 
is an admirable cure for insomnia. 


Kine ConsTaNTINE—There is less pro- 
German feeling in Greece than in the 
United States, 

PRESIDENT JACOB GouLD ScHURMAN— 
If war were banished I would retain mili- 
tary training. 

LAUNDRYMAN NANKIWELL—The man 
who “dresses” wears seven collars a week. 


The man who “is drest’”’ wears four or five 
clean collars a week. 


DupLEy Fretp Matone—The old flub- 
dubs in the Senate are those who seek to 
dignify the Senate when they should be 
“getting down to work.” 


T. J. McCormack—The people who have 
to be attacked by the educational propa- 
ganda are editors, preachers, publicists. 
writers and educators. 

Ex-PRESIDENT Exiot—Mankind would 
get along better than they do, if it were 
positively known that the heaven of revela- 
tions had been burned and hell quenched. 


Lioyp GrorcE—There have been epochs 
in the history of the world when in a few 
raging years the character and destiny of 
the whole race have been determined for 
unknown ages. This is one. 


DorotHy Drx—I-know women who con- 
sider it their sacred duty to tell their hus- 
bards every unpleasant thing that has hap- 
pened in the house the minute they pur 
their foot across the door step. 

REAR-ADMIRAL FisKE—George Washing- 
ton would not know us, and General Grant 
would be shocked to see the difference in 
manner and carriage between the young 
men of today and the young men that 
marched behind him fifty years ago. 

Pror. JACQUES LoEB—If we succeed in 
substituting for the present a new type 
of statesmen who are familiar with and 
follow the development of the exact sciences 
and who are willing and capable of apply- 
ing the results of exact science to the in- 
tellectual, moral, physical and economical 
uplift of the masses, we shall at least 
diminish the danger of war. 
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Doc—I have to report, sir, that you are 
the father of triplets. 

Politician—Impossible! I'll demand » 
recount.—A wgwan. 

Young Fair Damsel—Do you guarantee 
these night-gowns? 

Sly Young Clerk—Yes, you can’t wear 
them out.—Awgwan. 


Prof.—What is mind? 
Student—No matter. 
Prof.—What is matter? 
Student—Never mind.—Awgwen. 


One of the latest women-workers is # 
feniale bill-poster, who has pluckily an- 
nounced her determination to “stick to it” 
as long as the war lasts.—Passing Show. 


She—Where did you sleep last night? 
He—In the coal bin. 
She—Why! Wasn’t it awfully hard? 


He—Why no, it was soft coal.—Lehigh 
Burr. 


“Look at the great cities of antiquity,” 
exclaimed the lecturer. “Where are they 
now? Why, some of them have perished 
80 utterly that it is doubtful if they ever 
existed !”—Boston Transoript. 


“Now, Johnny,” said the mother of the 
young hostess to the little boy guest, “I 
want you to feel perfectly at home.” 

“'m!” growled Johnny. “I don’t want 
to feel at home. I want to have a good 
time.”—Philadelphia; Record. 


Poly “Sci Prof.——What has been the 
dominant character of America’s military 
program up to the last three years? 

Stude (who was on a party the night 
before)—Not prepared, sir. 
Prof.—Correct.—Gargoyle. 
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A PLATFORM WE CAN STAND TOGETHER” 
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Washington, March 5. 

My Fellow Citizens: The four years 
which have elapsed since last I stood in 
this place have been crowded with counsel 
and action of the most vital interest and 
consequence. Perhaps no equal period in 
our history has been so fruitful of im- 
portant reforms in our economic and indus- 
tria] life or so full of significant changes in 
the spirit and purpose of our political 
action. 

We have sought very thoughtfully to set 
our house in order, correct the grosser 
errors and abuses of our industrial life, 
liberate and quicken the processes of our 
national genius and energy, and lift our 
politics to a broader view of the people’s 
essential interests. 

It is a record of singular variety and 
singular distinction. But I shall not at- 
tempt to review it. It speaks for itself and 
will be of increasing influence as the years 
go by. This is not the time for retrospect. 
It is time, rather, to speak our thoughts 
and purposes concerning the present and 
the immediate future. 

Altho we have centered counsel and ac- 
tion with such unusual concentration and 
success upon the great problems of domes- 
tic legislation to which we addrest our- 
selves four years ago, other matters have 
more and more forced themselves upon our 
attention, matters lying outside our own 
life as a nation and over which we had no 
control, but which, despite our wish to 
keep free of them, have drawn us more and 
more irresistibly into their own current and 
influence. 

It has been impossible to avoid them. 
They have affected the life of the whole 
world. They have shaken men everywhere 
with a passion and an apprehension they 
never knew before. It has been hard to 
preserve calm counsel while the thought of 
our own people swayed this way and that 
under their influence. 

We are a composite and cosmopolitan 
people. We are of the blood of all the na- 
tions that are at war. The currents of our 
thoughts as well as the currents of our 
trade run quick at all seasons back and 
forth between us and them. The war inevi- 
tably set its mark from the first alike upon 
our minds, our industries, our commerce, 
our politics and our social action. To be 
indifferent to it or independent of it was 
out of the question. 

And yet all the while we have been con- 
scious that we were not part of it. In that 
consciousness, despite many divisions, we 
have drawn closer together. We have been 
deeply wronged upon the seas, but we have 
not wished to wrong or injure in return; 
have retained thruout the consciousness of 
standing in some sort apart, intent upon 
an interest that transcended the immediate 
uses of the war itself. As some of the in- 
juries done us have become intolerable we 
have still been clear that we wished noth- 
ing for ourselves that we were not ready to 
demand for all mankind—fair dealing, jus- 
tice, the freedom to live and be at ease 
against organized wrong. 

It is in this spirit and with this thought 
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that we have grown more and more aware, 
more and more certain that the part we 
wished to play was the part of those who 
mean to vindicate and fortify peace. We 
have been obliged to arm ourselves to make 
good our claim to a certain minimum of 
right and of freedom of action. We stand 
firm in armed neutrality, since it seems 
that in no other way we can demonstrate 
what it is we insist upon and cannot 
forego. 

We may even be drawn on by circum- 
stunces, not by our own purpose or desire, 
to a more active assertion of our rights as 
we see them and a more immediate asso- 
ciation with the great struggle itself. But 
nothing will alter our thoughts or our pur- 
pose. They are too clear to be obscured. 
They are too deeply rooted in the prin- 
ciples of our national life to be altered. 
We desire neither conquest nor advantage. 

We wish nothing that can be had only at 
the cost of another people. We have always 
profest unselfishness and we covet the 
opportunity to prove that our professions 
are sincere. 

There are many things still to do at home 
to clarify our own politics and give new 
vitality to the industrial processes of our 
own life, and we shall do them as time and 
opportunity serve; but we realize that the 
greatest things that remain to be done must 
be done with the whole world for a stage 
and in codperation with the wide and uni- 
versal forces of mankind, and we are mak- 
ing our spirits ready for those things. They 
will follow in the immediate wake of the 
war itself and will set civilization up again. 
We are provincials no longer. 

The tragical events of the thirty months 
of vital turmoil thru which we have just 
passed have made us citizens of the world. 
There can be no turning back. Our own 
fortunes as a nation are involved, whether 
we would have it so or not. 

And yet we are not the less Americans 
on that account. We shall be the more 
American if we but remain true to the 
principles in which we have been bred. 
They are not the principles of a province 
or a single continent. We have known and 
boasted all along that they were the prin- 
ciples of a liberated mankind. These, there- 
fore, are the things we stand for, whether 
in war or in peace: 

That all nations are equally interested 
in the peace of the world and in the politi- 
cal stability of free peoples, and equally 
responsible for their maintenance. 

That the essential principle of peace is 
the actual equality of nations in all mat- 
ters of right or privilege. 

That peace cannot securely or justly rest 
upon an armed balance of power. 

That governments derive all their just 
powers from the consent of the governed 
and that no other powers should be sup- 
ported by the common thought, purpose or 
power of the family of nations. 

That the seas should be equaily free and 
safe for the use of all peoples, under rules 
set up by common agreement and consent, 
and that, so far as practicable, they should 
be accessible to all upon equal terms. 


That national armaments should be lim- 
ited to the necessities of national order and 
domestic safety. 

That the community of interest and 
power upon which peace must henceforth 
depend imposes upon each nation the duty 
of seeing to it that all influences proceed- 
ing from its own citizens meant to encour- 
age or assist revolution in other states 
should be sternly and effectually supprest 
and prevented. 

I need not argue these principles to you, 
my fellow countrymen, they are your own, 
part and parcel of your own thinking and 
your own motive in affairs. They spring up 
native amongst us. Upon this as a plat- 
form of purpose and of action we can stand 
together. 

And it is imperative that we should 
stand together. We are being forged into 
a new unity amidst the fires that now blaze 
thruout the world. In their ardent heat we 
shall, in God’s providence, let us hope, be 
purged of faction and division, purified of 
deterrent humors of party and of private 
interest, and shall stand forth in the days 
to come with a new dignity of national 
pride and spirit. Let each man see to it 
that the dedication is in his own heart, 
the high purpose of the nation in his own 
wind, ruler of his own will and desire. 

I stand here and have taken the high 
and solemn oath to which you have been 
audience because the people of the United 
States have chosen me for this august dele- 
gation of power and have by their gracious 
judgment named me their lecder in affairs. 
I know now what the task means. I realize 
to the full the responsibility which it in- 
volves. 

I pray God I may be given the wis- 
dom and the prudence to do my duty in the 
true spirit of this great people. I am their 
servant and can succeed only as they sus- 
tain and guide me by their confidence and 
their counsel. 

The thing I shall count upon, the thing 
without which neither counsel nor action 
will avail, is the unity of America—an 
America united in feeling, in purpose and 
in its vision of duty, of opportunity and of 
service. We are to beware of ‘all men who 
would turn the tasks and the necessities of 
the nation to their own private profit or 
use them for the building up of private 
power; beware that no faction or disloyal 
intrigue break the harmony or embarrass 
the spirit of our people; beware that our 
Covernment be kept pure and incorrupt in 
all its parts. 

United alike in the conception of our 
duty and in the high resolve to perform it 
in the face of all men, let us dedicate our- 
selves to the great task to which we must 
now set our hand. For myself I beg your 
tolerance, your countenance and your 
united aid. 

The shadows that now lie dark upon our 
path will soon be dispelled and we shall 
walk with the light all above us if we be 
but true to ourselves—to ourselves as we 
have wished to be known in the counsels 
of the world and in the thought of all those 
who love liberty and the right exalted. 
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WILLIAM BAILEY HOWLAND 


Y the death of William Bailey Howland on Feb- 
ruary 27 The Independent has lost its president 
and the constructive genius of the new maga- 
zine. Mr. Howland came to the office early Tues- 
day morning in his usual good health and spirits, but 
at a quarter past ten o’clock he was seized with a sudden 
attack of angina pectoris and expired an hour later. 

On August 28, 1916, William Hayes Ward, Honorary 
Editor of The Independent and for half a century the 
guiding spirit of the editorial staff, passed away. 

Thus within the span of half a year The Independent 
has lost its oldest, ablest and best beloved leaders. 

William B. Howland was born in Ashland, N. Y., June 
10, 1849. He had the best of New England inheritances. 
His father, the Rev. Harrison Otis Howland, was a 
Congregational minister and his mother was Hannah 
Bailey. He received the average American boy’s educa- 
tion and shortly after graduation from famous old Wil- 
liston Seminary he married Ella May Jacobs, of Go- 
wanda, N. Y., and with no capital except a few bor- 
rowed dollars started in the newspaper business. If 
ever a man chose his right vocation, William Howland 
did. During his fifty years of publishing he never failed. 
He built up every periodical he managed. His first ven- 
ture was the Kinderhook Advertiser. This he sold at a 
profit and then bought the Chatham Courier. He next 
founded Outing, which he published from 1882 to 1885, 
when he sold out his interest and purchased the Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) Tribune. This he made such a success 
that he was invited by Mr. Lawson Valentine to under- 
take the business management of The Outlook. He 
served The Outlook for twenty-three years, as publisher 
and part owner, building it up from a periodical little 
known outside of religious circles to one of the great 
journalistic forces of the land. 

After my uncle, Clarence W. Bowen, retired as pub- 
lisher and owner of The Independent in the autumn of 
1912 and I had organized a corporation to buy it, I felt 
that by reason of his achievements and our congeniality 
of purpose and taste, Mr. Howland was the one man in 
the United States best fitted to help The Independent 
realize the broader development I had in view for it, so 
I invited him to associate himself with me. 

He accepted the opportunity, with results that were 
as gratifying to him as they were to me. Since we 
joined forces in the spring of 1913, The Independent 
has increased its circulation from less than 23,000 to 
over 100,000. It has incorporated America’s historic 





“Journal of Civilization,” Harper’s Weekly, as well as 
purchased The Countryside Magazine—formerly Sub- 
urban Life. Thru Mr. Howland The Independent was 
able to make close affiliations with the Chautauqua In- 
stitution, of which he had long been a trustee, and with 
the National Institute of Efficiency, of which he was 
the founder. 

These and similar enterprises are due chiefly to Mr. 
Howland’s energy and initiative during the past three 
years when we were turning The Independent, as he 
used to term it, “from a single track to a double track 
road.” 

But Mr. Howland was much more than a successful 
business man. Few editors I have known had such an 
unerring sense of what to publish, or of that even 
greater editorial art, “what to keep out of the paper.” 
He especially loved to suggest a “feature” article or 
series. The presentation of an idea generally inter- 
ested him more than the idea itself. I never knew a 
man who could put a page into the proper type better 
than he, or who had more.at his fingers ends, the funda- 
mental principles as well as the minute of illustration 
and display. 

During the three years of our association I have 
watched with admiration and often amazement the skill 
with which he upbuilt our enterprise. He never bothered 
with a detail he could get any one else to do. He never was 
in such a hurry that he could not sit down on the corner 
of a desk and talk it over. He even had the courage 
to change his mind whenever he evolved a new idea or 
one was presented to him. But he kept all his faculties 
unswervingly on the thing to be done and when the time 
for action came he acted. 

Mr. Howland found time to take an active part in 
all good movements. And what is unusual for men in 
authority he urged his colleagues on The Independent to 
do likewise. 

For his services as Treasurer of the Society for 
Italian Immigrants he was decorated by the King of 
Italy. In recognition of his activities in connection with 
the celebration of the Hundred Years of Peace between 
Great Britain and the United States he was given the 
honorary degree of LL. D. by the University of To- 
ronto. He was one of the founders of the American 
Civic Association, and served as its treasurer from 1904 
to the time of his death. He was President of the Com- 
missioners of the State Reservation at Niagara Falls. 
He was a Vice-President of the League to Enforce 
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Peace, and was especially proud of the fact that. he 
was one of the two gentlemen who acted as host at the 
dinner where the program of the League was first pro- 
mulgated. 

He was from 1893 to 1907 treasurer of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society. He was one of the 
chief promoters of the plan for making Sulgrave Manor: 
—the ancestral home of George Washington in Eng- 
land—a shrine of American patriotism. He was the 
first President of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, and the second President of the American Peri- 
odical Publishers’ Association. He was a life member 
of the National Arts Club and established one of its 
most attractive features—the Annual Book Exhibition. 

But I like to think of Mr. Howland best as a comrade 
working shoulder to shoulder with me for the success 
of The Independent. I remember his stout heart when- 
ever things went wrong, and his boyish enthusiasm 
whenever things went right. On a snowstorm day he 
had a way of having a hot luncheon served for the 
young women of the office and then sending them home 
early so that they could avoid the traffic delays. He 
always had a word of encouragement for all, and when 
an employee had done a particularly good piece of work 
he used to write a note of appreciation, sometimes with 
an enclosure not entirely unsubstantial. In a way his 
ambition has been achieved. Largely thru his courage 
and leadership The Independent is on the road to a 
larger service and influence than it has ever had before 
in the nearly three score and ten years of its life. He 
leaves two grown sons—his “boys’”—whom he has 
trained to take up his work and who inherit his big 
heartedness, sound headedness, and unfailing enter- 
prise. 

His place, like Dr. Ward’s, can never be filled. His 
loss would seem irreparable did we not know that each 
best, when past, makes room for a next best that shall 
fit the age which is ever renewing itself. 

HAMILTON HOLT. 


THE CRISIS 


ERMANY has chosen our enmity instead of our 

friendship. The leaders of the German nation seem 
to believe their “ruthless submarine warfare” more vital 
to the German cause than the continued friendship of 
the United States. A month ago they announced for the 
second time that they would not respect neutral and 
non-combatant rights upon the sea and gave notice of 
unrestricted lawlessness in European waters. They were 
uninfluenced by our instant and solemn protest. They 
were undeterred by our breaking off of diplomatic rela- 
tions. Already they have sent to a cruel death two Amer- 
ican women. These two deaths merely increase the roll 
of American victims of German submarine lawlessness 
to 166; considered from this point of view they are not 
greatly significant. But considered as the overt act that 
stamps the German purpose as irrevocable, the killing 
of Mrs. Hoy and her daughter is a crucial event. The 
United States cannot ignore it. By that act, the German 
choice was unmistakably made manifest. 

The Sixty-fourth Congress ended ignobly. Thru the 
contemptible recalcitrance of a dozen men in the Senate, 
the granting of the request of the President for author- 
ity to arm American merchantmen was made impos- 
sible. An overwhelming majority of both houses were 


ready to uphold the President’s hands; but the absurd 
and mischievous rules of the Senate permitted an insig- 
nificant handful of poor spirited men to block the 
way. 

The President should instantly call the new Congress 
in special session. At such a critical time as this the 
legislative branch of the Government should stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the executive. Congress should 
meet at once and grant the President’s request for a 
confirmation of his authority to deal with this crisis. 
He already has the power—for any action short of an 
actual declaration of war—but if he prefers to have 
confirmatory action from Congress, he should be given 
it ungrudgingly and swiftly. 

Unless the wildly: improbable happens and Germany 
now recants, war seems inevitable. We must take this 
dread step not for revenge, not to resent an insult or 
wipe out a stain on our national honor. It is the delib- 
erate and persistent violation of universally accepted 
principles of international law, the shameless and 
relentless assault upon the sacred rights of humanity 
involved in the German program of ruthless submarine 
warfare, that is forcing the United States into the ranks 
of Germany’s declared enemies. 

In the face of this challenge of barbarism it is not 
enough to arm American merchantmen. It should not 
be left to private ship owners and the officers and crews 
of peaceful merchant ships to defend American prop- 
erty and American lives from ruthlessness. While this 
spirit of lawlessness and frightfulness is abroad in: the 
world, the United States should oppose it with all the 
force at its command. 

We need no further proof that Germany, under its 
present leadership and with its present purposes, is the 
common enemy of humanity. If, as now seems likely, we 
enter the war we should make it unmistakably clear that 
the battle we wage is for a far greater cause than the 
vindication of national honor or the defense of our 
national rights. We shall fight to overthrow an implac- 
able enemy of humanity, an unrelenting menace to 
democracy and the rights of man. 








THE KAISER’S PIPE DREAM 


IMMERMANN’S note is staggering to the reason 

but stimulating to the imagination. We seem to see 
the country after the German-Mexican-Japanese alli- 
ance has done its work. 

Japan is dominant on the Pacific Coast. Thruout Cal- 
ifornia one may hear the sweet tinkling of the temple 
bells, the shouts of the jinriksha-men and the gay laugh- 
ter of the geishas. The problem of the high cost of living 
has disappeared, since rice is four times as nutritious 
as an equally expensive mess of potatoes, and fish comes 
cheaper than meat. The mayor of Sanfrantokyo (née 
San Francisco) appears on state occasions with the two 
swords of the Samurai. Disorderly persons who have 
partaken too freely of the beverages of the country are 
politely tied into double bow knots by police officers 
trained in jiu-jitsu. The city hall bears the graceful 
shane of the pagoda and, best of all, the dishonest poli- 
ticians that used to freqient it have been quietly noti- 
fied by their neighbors that honor demands the 
expiation of their shame in hari-kiri. The viceroy of 
Oregonora achieved office not by his oratorical impres- 
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siveness (as was the old American custom), but by 
writing that touching little poem: 

A scarlet leaf— 

A jasmine flower— 

How sweet in the remembering! 

Moving eastward we come to an equally interesting 
but wholly different civilization. At every bar the 
vaqueros are swapping tales of the old days when Texas 
was one of the United States and when Arizona gover- 
nors fought disputed elections in the courts instead of 
in the sagebrush. President Wilson is deprived of the 
advice of Colonel House, who is raising an army to 
overthrow General Burlesono of Texas. The bright 
colors and instinctive picturesqueness of an Indian- 
Spanish civilization characterize the Mexican conquests 
from the great cathedrals of Denver to the bull-rings 
of Galveston. 

But perhaps the greatest changes of all have occurred 
in Neu Deutschland (once New England) and Neu Ber- 
lin (alias New York City). Needless to say the sausage 
and the sauerkraut have prevailed in the home of the 
bean and the cod; that the skyline of Neu Berlin has 
been shorn of its anarchic tumultuousness and all build- 
ings are just eleven stories in hight; that violations of 
the municipal ordinances are strengst verboten and, 
what is more, really put a stop to; that the mayor of 
Hindenburgsdorf (Boston) was recently the professor 
of municipalgovernmenthistory in Harvard; and that 
the people are not allowed to attend the old fashioned 
baseball spiel, but are locked every afternoon into con- 
cert halls to get used to Wagner. Of course, there is 
some discontent. Many disliked having the Statue of 
Liberty Enlightening the World remodeled into the 
Kulturdenkmal, others objected to the imprisonment of 
newspaper editors for criticizing hochwohlgeboren army 
officers and durchlauchtigste officials, but all this was 
nothing to the spasm of indignation that racked the 
people when a street car was prohibited from taking on 
more passengers simply because it was full. A judicious 
severity has, however, quieted the obdurate and many 
of Germany’s erstwhile opponents have accepted titles, 
iron crosses and high rank under the new government. 

Such was the dream of the Kaiser. Wilhelm may not 
be a general and he is certainly a poor statesman, but 
who can deny that he is a poet? 





A NEW LAND SETTLEMENT POLICY 


HIS country entered on a new social and economic 
era after the last free, fertile public land had been 
absorbed. Public land had afforded poor families with 
a liking for rural life an open road to economic inde- 
pendence. Its sudden closing has been followed by a 
rapid rise in the price of privately owned land and in 
the cost of water rights on land which require irriga- 
tion. Consequently it has become as difficult for men 
who lack capital to be farm owners in this country as 
it is in the most densely peopled countries of Europe. 
Since the beginning of this century there has been a 
disquieting increase in the percentage of land owned by 
non-residents and cultivated by tenants. The American 
farm laborer is flocking into the cities and is being dis- 
placed by immigrants from Asia or from southern 
Europe. These new recruits may be good cultivators, 
and usually are, but they do not contribute to the social 
or political strength of this country. 


Here is a new field of social statesmanship which 
needs attention. If the balance between the growth of 
city and country is to be maintained and the drift of 
intelligence and ambition away from the farm is to be 
checked, some method of enabling men of industry and 
thrift to enjoy landed independence must be devised 
and put in operation. 

It is not surprizing that the first constructive recom- 
mendation for achieving this result should come from 
California. The report of the State Colonization and 
Rural Credits Commission and the discussion of Land 
Settlement by the Commonwealth Club of California, 
which have just been published, not only contain much 
valuable information on the fundamental problems of 
rural life, but follow it with a recommendation of State 
direction in land settlement which is of interest to the 
whole country. This report shows that in California 310 
men own 4,000,000 acres of the richest land on this conti- 
nent; that one individual owns 1,000,000 acres and one 
railroad 5,000,000; that thus far the subdivision and 
settlement of these great landed properties has been 
left to unregulated private enterprise. In the language 
of the report, “Land was bought, subdivided and sold 
like grain or coal. It was merchandise to be bought at 
the cheapest possible price and sold for as much money 
as the settler could be induced to pay.” 

In place of this the Commission recommends that in 
the future the plans for colonization enterprises be 
carefully thought out in advance, with a view to the 
creation of the kind of agriculture or horticulture suited 
to the soil and climate of the locality, that men of ex- 
perience and business ability employed to advise and 
direct settlers in the purchase of equipment, and that 
houses, fences and ditches be built by some central 
organization instead of leaving each inexperienced set- 
tler, often a stranger, to struggle alone and unaided. 
In other words, the plan is to substitute community 
action for that of the individual. 

One of the most valuable features of this report is 
the description of the methods and policies of Germany, 
Denmark, Great Britain and Australia, under which a 
great middle class society is being created. Where for 
generations there had been a rich land owner at one 
end of the scale and a poverty-stricken peasant at the 
other, there is being developed a state of affairs under 
which neither great wealth nor sordid poverty exist. 
This great agrarian reform has thus far been disre- 
garded in America, but it cannot be disregarded any 
longer if we are to meet the economic competition of 
the future, or if this country is to remain a real 
democracy. 

The California Commission recommends the purchase 
by the State of 10,000 acres of land, subdividing it 
into 200 farms varying in size from 20 to 100 acres, 
providing for the erection of houses and leveling the 
land for irrigation, and then selling these farms to 
young men and women under thirty years of age. Only 
a small cash payment would be required, and if neces- 
sary, thirty years’ time to complete payments would be 
given. This plan would enable young men to marry and 
start on their life work with a security and independ- 
ence not possible in any salaried position. Along with 
these farms would go 50 two-acre homes for farm labor- 
ers where they could grow most of the food of their 
families. 

The concluding paragraph of the report of the Com- 
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mission summarizes the reasons for this proposed 
action: 


These departures from the methods and policies under 
which the State has reached its present wealth and great- 
ness are in accordance with the Rosales tendencies of our 
time. Before the beginning of the present war and more 
rapidly since its beginning the leading nations of the world 
are organizing all their resources and their industries, so as 
to eliminate waste, promote efficiency and give the broadest 
possible diffusion of opportunities. Making settlement a 
public matter and using the wisdom and experience of the 
world in shaping our methods and policies will not only 
attract people here, but will do more to make California a 
desirable place to live in and secure a better use of our 
resources than can be accomplished in any other way. 


If this plan is approved the whole country will watch 
the results. It is a significant measure for public good. 








DROP THE HYPHEN 


T a recent crowded meeting of the Americanization 

Forum on the East Side, the principal speakers were 
United States Senator Calder, Ambassador Morganthau, 
and Sam A. Lewisohn. After other speakers had aroused 
enthusiasm over America as the land of religious freedom 
and political equality, Mr. Lewisohn drove home some 
good sound advice. He urged the people to drop the man- 
nerisms and speech of the countries from which they 
came as soon as possible, telling them, “It is not what 
you get from the community, it is what you give, that 
counts.” There is quite a little sermon involved in this 
advice, which we commend to those whose chief purpose 
in life seems to be to nurse the hyphen. It is a hopeful 
sign of the times when men of the standing of the Lew- 
isohns, not content with their recognition as metal 
kings, devote themselves whole-heartedly to philan- 
thropy and patriotism. 


THE QUESTION OF THE GERMAN COLONIES 


w= the note stating the peace terms of the 
Allies was sent to the United States we called 
attention in our editorial of January 22 to the omission 
of any reference to the German colonial possessions 
now held by the Allies. Such an omission was remark- 
able in view of the fact that the colonies constituted 
the most uncertain of the questions of the war and that 
it was Germany’s desire for “a place in the sun” that 
brought her into conflict with England, Russia, Bel- 
gium, and France. 

When the first draft of this note was transmitted to 
Tokyo the Japanese Government at once called atten- 


tion to the omission of what was to Japan the most im- , 


portant issue of the war. So before Japan gave her 
adhesion to the note she had an understanding with 
her Allies that the note to America should not be un- 
derstood to “contain all the conditions of peace to be 
demanded by the Allied Powers.” 

Australia and New Zealand, which apparently were 
not consulted in the drafting of the note, promptly pro- 
tested against the omission as soon as it was published, 
and announced their intention of holding on to their 
conquests. Sir Joseph Ward, Finance Minister of New 
Zealand, said: 

I saw with regret in the note sent to the United States 
by the Allies in reply to the German peace offer that there 
was no reference to the manner in which the conquered 
German colonies are to be treated. There was not a word 
of reference to those islands in the Pacific which Australia 
and New Zealand had taken from the Germans, and which 


those dominions were determined should never go back 
again to the Germans. 


W. F. Massey, Prime Minister of New Zealand, was 
equally outspoken and emphatic: 

New Zealand holds Samoa, and means to retain it. I am 
sure the Australian people feel the same as to the enemy 
islands which they have occupied. When the war began 
there was no question of taking territory. But after what 
we have seen in Poland, we in the Pacific would not feel 
secure if German bases were to be permitted in the southern 
hemisphere with German warships within a day or two 
steaming from our settlements. 


No doubt the Union of South Africa feels quite as 
strongly on the subject, and would resist surrender of 
the two great countries it has wrested from the Germans. 

On account of this common protest from her over- 
sea dominions and her Japanese ally, Great Britain has 
reversed her policy and come out plainly for the reten- 
tion of her conquests. It is understood that the late 
Asquith government was opposed to the annexation of 
more Asiatic and African territory, and this was, ap- 
parently, one of the causes of its overthrow. At any 
rate the new Premier, Mr. Lloyd George, has entered 
upon a strong imperialistic program. He has summoned 
an Imperial Conference, or, as he prefers to call it, an 
“Imperial Cabinet,” composed of the premiers of all the 
self-governing dominions, to discuss these questions. 
The Minister of Colonies, Mr. Long, has announced the 
policy of the new government in this vigorous language: 


Let no man think that their struggles for these colonies 
have been in vain. Let no man think that these colonies 
will ever return to German rule. It is impossible. Our 
oversea empire will not tolerate any suggestion of the kind. 


These definite and authoritative pronouncements clar- 
ify the problem of peace. It is now clear that unless the 
Allies are decisively defeated, which is highly improb- 
abie, Germany will lose practically all of the colonial 
empire which she had spent thirty years and untold 
millions in building up. The colonial territory thus lost 
to Germany amounts to more than a million square 
miles, equal to a third of the United States. Of this 
Great Britain will naturally get the lion’s share. The 
new territory added to the British Empire since the 
war began or now held by British arms amounts to fifty 
times the area of England, and this is more likely to be 
increased than diminished as the war goes on. Of this 
the parts claimed by Australia and New Zealand, that is, 
the German islands in the Pacific, equal in area New 
York and Pennsylvania. The French in Africa have 
conquered German territory equal to half the size of 
France. The gains of Japan are inconsiderable in area 
but of great strategic importance. 

The annexation of German colonies by these powers 
will excite little regret either among the inhabitants of 
the transferred territory or in the outside world. The 
Japanese administration of Korea, the French admin- 
istration of Algeria, and the British administration of 
Egypt, have been with all their faults vastly superior 
to the German administration of East and Southwesi. 
Africa, in regard both to fair treatment.of the natives 
and to the commercial development of coloniesx, In two 
points the Germans excelled: they spent their money 
more freely for the benefit of the colonies, and they 
studied the country more thoroly. But they have no- 
where demonstrated the ability to rule alien races amic- 
ably or to establish self-governing colonies of their own 
kind. But whatever we may have thought of their pros- 
pects of ultimate success in colonial administration, 
they have now forfeited the chance of trying it, at least 
on any such extensive scale as formerly. 
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The destruction of ship- 
The U-boat ping by the German 

War submarines has gradu- 
ally fallen off and there were three days 
in the past week when no losses were 
reported. In how far this is due to the 
withdrawal or capture of the subma- 
rines or to reluctance of shipping to 
enter the danger zone cannot be as- 
certained. 

From the London reports it appears 
that during the month of February 
189 ships were sunk with a total ton- 
nage of about 480,000. But on Febru- 
ary 19 the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Sir Edward Carson, gave the number 
of ships sunk as twenty more than had 
at that time been reported to America, 
so it is not certain that we are getting 
news of all the losses. The German 
claims are considerably greater. On the 
whole, however, we may assume that 
the total destruction of shipping during 
the month of February was under a 
half million, and therefore not much 
greater than the January loss of 322,- 
000 tons or the December loss of 
347,000 tons. From this it appears that 
the ruthless sea war which Germany 
proclaimed on February 1 has not ma- 
terially changed the situation. The 
Germans expected to be able to de- 
stroy a million tons of shipping a 
month, but during the first thirty-one 
days of the new campaign they have 
not succeeded in reaching half that 
estimate. 


The largest victim of 
ja . 5  U-boats with the ex- 
the “Laconia ception of the “Lusi- 
tania” was the Cunard liner “La- 
- conia” which was sunk 150 miles west 
of Ireland on Sunday night, February 
25. She had left New York on Febru- 
ary 10 with 75 passengers and 216 in 
the crew. Her cargo consisted chiefly 
of structural steel, iron plates for ship 
building, wheat, meat, cotton, silver 
and 2000 cases of empty brass rifle 
cartridges. The value of the cargo was 
about $2,000,000. She also carried 
5400 sacks of mail, including 1500 
sacks that were to go on the “St. 
Louis,” but were taken off when the 


The Sinking of 








THE GREAT WAR 


February 26—British take Kut. Six 
ships sunk. President asks Congress 
for authority to arm ships. 

February 27—British popular war 
loan exceeds $5,000,000,000. Five 

- ships sunk. 

February 28—British casualties for 
February 18,428. No ships sunk. 
March 1—Germans retiring on Ancre. 

Six ships sunk. ‘ 

March 2—Russians retake Hamadan, 
Persia. No ships sunk, 

March 3—Italians attack German 
lines in southern Serbia. One ship 
sunk, 

March 4—Senate adjourns without 
empowering President to arm ships. 
No ships sunk. 























American liner failed to sail. The “‘La- 
conia” was commanded by Captain 
Irvine of the Royal Naval Reserve and 
was armed with a 4.7 inch rapid firer 
in charge of a Royal Naval Reserve 
gunner. The weapon, however, was of 
no avail since she was struck about 
ten o’clock at night when a submarine 
is invisible. The ‘‘Laconia’”’ was run- 
ning without lights but evidently was 
not invisible to the submarine. 

















The passengers had eaten their last 
dinner as they were expecting to land 
next day and many of them had gone 
to bed when the first torpedo exploded 
in the side of the ship. Boat drill had 
been practised every day, but im the 
darkness and confusion lifeboat No. 8 
was smashed against the side of the 
vessel, In this boat were two American 
ladies, Mrs. Mary E. Hoy and her 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth Hoy, and an 
American negro fireman named Coffee. 
These three died from injuries or ex- 
posure and their bodies were thrown 
overboard to lighten the boat. A sec- 
ond torpedo was fired at the ship which 
sank in an hour. The submarine ap- 
proached one of the boats and the 
officer standing beside the periscope 
inquired in good English what was the 
name of the ship he had struck and 
where the captain was. When the peo- 
ple in the boat reproached him with 
murdering women and children he re- 
plied that they would only be out a 
short time for a British patrol boat 
was near. He told them which way to 
row toward it, then bade them “good 
night”? as the U-boat vanished. 

But it was six hours before the sur- 
vivors on the floating boats were picked 
up. As they were brought into the Irish 
harbor they stood on the deck of the 
sloop that rescued them, singing “Rule, 
Britannia.” There were at least eleven 
others lost besides the three Americans 
mentioned. Six of the passengers were 
American and twenty of the crew, for 
many of the original crew of the “La- 
conia” refused to risk the return pas- 
sage and their places were filled with 
such men as could be found in New 
York, mostly negro stokers and coal 
passers. 

Mrs. Hoy was 65 years old and her 
daughter 30. They had been back to 
their old home in Chicago and were 
returning to London, where Mrs. Hoy’s 
husband and son represented the Sul- 
livan Machinery Company of Chicago. 
The elder Hoy, served in the Civil War 
in the Nineteenth Wisconsin and is 
now 75gyears old. His son, Austin Hoy, 
cabled to the President as follows: 


My beloved mother and sister, passengers 

















(C) international Film 


WAS IT AN “OVERT ACT”? : 
Public opinion in America is divided over the sinking of the “Laconia,” a Cunard liner torpedoed by a German submarine. The passengers were 
taken off in lifeboats and most of them were saved, tho two Americans, Mrs. Albert H. Hoy, of Chicago (photographed above), and her daughter, 

died before the boats reached shore 
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on the “Laconia,” have been foully mur- 
dered on the high seas. 

As an American citizen outraged and as 
such fully within my rights and as an 
American son and brother bereaved, I call 
upon my Government to preserve its citi- 
zens’ self-respect and save others of my 
countrymen from such deep grief as I now 
feel. I am of military age, able to fight. 
If my country can use me against these 
brutal assassins, | am at its call. 

If it stultifies my manhood and my na- 
tion’s by remaining passive under outrage, 
I shall seek a man’s chance under another 
flag. 


Altogether 166 Americans have been 
put to death by the German subma- 
rines. Of these 124 were lost. on the 
“Lusitania” on May 7, 1915. The 
American victims were mostly on Brit- 
ish vessels but three American seamen 
were drowned on the American tanker 
“Gulflight” May 1, 1915. 


* ie Geen The extent and meaning 


- of the retirement of Ger- 
Withdrawal mans on the British 
front are still uncertain. The retire- 
ment was voluntary in the sense that 
the Germans chose the time and method 
of it. This is shown by the fact that the 
British did not realize for a day or two 
that the trenches before them were vir- 
tually empty. But on the other hand the 
Germans would not have yielded the 
ground unless they had felt that they 
were forced to, tho whether it was be- 
cause they were too weak to hold the 
old lines against the anticipated on- 
slaught or because they hope to gain a 
better defensive position is still an open 
question. By this movement they gain 


at least one temporary advantage; they 
have disarranged the plans of the Brit- 
ish and so delayed their spring drive. 
It will take some time to occupy the 
mile or two of evacuated ground, to 
establish new front entrenchments, to 
make roads and bring forward ammu- 
nition, to locate the new German posi- 
tions and otherwise to bring everything 
up to the point of preparedness which 
the British had reached on the old lines. 
By the time the British are ready for 
an attack upon the new lines the Ger- 
mans hope that their U-boat warfare 
will have cut the cross-channel trans- 
portation system by which the English 
army receives its reinforcements and 
supplies. 

The withdrawal was evidently planned 
long ago and has been carried on se- 
cretly for some time. The old trenches 
and dug-outs have been completely de- 
nuded of their furnishings, equipment 
and arms except the few machine guns 
left to keep up a show of resistance. 
The village church spires and clock 
towers that might serve as observation 
posts have been demolished. Many traps 
were laid for the advancing British. As 
their outposts enter the empty fortifi- 
cations mines are exploded either by 
trip-wires or by a distant observer. 
Spring guns are set in the trenches and 
it is unsafe even to pick up a German 
helmet left lying on the ground for it 
is apt to contain a bomb set to explode 
at a touch. The only prisoners taken 
are the squads of machine gun men and 
snipers left to harry the enemy. The 
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THE GERMAN RETIREMENT 


The British drive begun last August was stubbornly resisted by the Germans, but nevertheless 

resulted in an advance of about five miles from the original British line. During the winter little 

was done, but in the last days of February the Germans spontaneously withdrew from their 

entrenchments, so enabling the British to occupy the shaded area without opposition. Where the 

Germans will make their next stand is uncertain, but it is supposed that they have fortified a 
new line on the ridge in front of Bapaume 
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THE CONQUEROR OF KUT 
A British defeat turned into a victory, several 
thousand Turkish prisoners taken and an ad- 
vance of fifteen miles accomplished—the capture 
of Kut-el-Amara by General F. S. Maude is an 
important item in the British success of the past 
week 

British War Office reports only two 
thousand as their total captures on all 
fields during February. From the an- 
nouncement of a skirmish between the 
British and Germans near Roye it ap- 
pears that the British line has been ex- 
tended for at least twenty miles south 
of the Somme. 

On the Ancre the Germans have re- 
treated more than two miles, but at 
le Transloy and Sailly-Sallisel, eight 
miles east, they are holding their 
ground, apparently using this point as 
a pivot while they swing back their 
rignt wing toward Bapaume, 


- . Again the insignificant 
British Gains Turkish town of Kut- 
el-Amara becomes the 
center of interest, but this time the 
situation is reversed, for the Turks 
are defeated and the British are 
victorious. With characteristic tenacity 
of purpose the British have returned 
to the scene of their former failure. 
In vain the London Times ecriti- 
cizes the Mesopotamian movement as 
an unwise diversion of troops more 
needed in France to a field where the 
most complete victory would not de- 
termine the issue of the war. General 
Maude evidently proposes like General 
Grant “to fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer.” The aim of the 
expedition is the same, that is, Bagdad. 
The path is the same, that is, up the 
Tigris River. 

The first expedition sent up the river 
in 1915 was a foolhardy enterprize as 
everybody can see now and as some 
saw then. General Townshend who was 
appointed to lead it declared in ad- 
vance “‘it is absolutely unsound from a 
military point of view to attempt to 


on the Tigris 
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take Bagdad with less than an army 
corps of two divisions.” He was only 
given one division and when he had 
got within eighteen miles of Bagdad he 
was met by a Turkish force of more 
than four divisions, and in the ensuing 
battle of Ctesiphon he lost 4500 killed 
and wounded out of 14,000 men. With 
the remnant of his army he retreated 
down the river but was overtaken and 
surrounded at Kut-el-Amara. Here he 
stood a siege from December 7, 1915, 
to April 28, 1916, when he finally sur- 
rendered. The relief expedition came 
within sight of his camp on the bluffs 
and communicated with him by aero- 
plane, but could not break thru the 
Turkish lines below Kut. 


The Capture The first British expe- 
of Kut dition up the Tigris 
was, as we have seen, 

too small. It was poorly provided 


with sanitary supplies and hospital 
facilities so the sufferings and losses 
of the wounded were greater than 
they should have been. The communi- 
cations with the British base at the 
mouth of the Tigris could not be kept 
up so the expedition ran short of food 
and ammunition when it most needed 
them. 

These defects in the previous expe- 
dition have, it is believed, been rem- 
edied in the present expedition. It is 
said to comprize three full army corps; 
that is, six divisions which would 
amount to some 120,000 men. Two light 
railways have been run along the banks 
of the Tigris and a substantial flotilla 
of river boats provided. 

These preparations having been made 
General Maude began his operations 
against Kut-el-Amara on December 13, 
1912, and succeeded in cutting off the 
place from the upper Tigris and Bag- 
dad. The situation will be readily 

















A CANADIAN EDITOR IN THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS . 
Sir Hugh Graham, of the Montreal Daily Star,, is 
the first journalist ever to sit in the British 
House of Lords, an honor recently given him 
‘for extraordinary initiative and zeal in pro- 
moting and supporting measures for the safe- 
guarding of Imperial interests”’ 
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grasped by readers who are familiar 
with the meanderings of the Missouri. 
The Tigris makes a southward sweep in 
a mule-shoe curve about a mile wide 
around the bluff known as Kut-el- 
Amara. Here the Turks entrapped the 
Townshend expeditions by entrenching 
across the narrow entrance to the loop. 
The British cannot do this at present 
because they have not yet command of 
the northern and left bank of the Tigris. 
Their passage up this bank was blocked 
as formerly at Sanna-i-Yat fifteen miles 
below Kut, where the Turks occupied an 
exceptional strong position. Their right 
rests on the river and their left was 
protected by a swamp too extensive to 
permit of a flank movement. The nar- 
row front between the river and the 
swamp was thoroly fortified, and it was 
not until Kut was taken that the Turks 
abandoned this position. 

On the southern or right bank of the 
Tigris the British have been surpris- 
ingly successful. The Turks voluntarily 
evacuated their entrenchments. south- 
east of Kut, the Es-Sinn position, 
which last spring they held against all 
attacks. This time the British marched 
thru the Es-Sinn entrenchments with- 
out opposition, and in January assaulted 
the Turkish lines just across the river 
from Kut. Here they encountered stub- 
born resistance and the losses on both 
sides have been heavy. On January 21 
and again on January 25 the British 
report that a thousand Turkish corpses 
were found in the captured trenches. 
In the assault of February 14 a thou- 
sand Turkish prisoners were taken. 
The result of this fighting was that the 
British took possession of the south 
bank of the river bends on both sides 
of the Kut loop, and directed their at- 
tack upon the town itself, tho from the 
opposite side of the river. 


The Turks made no 

The Retrest sttempt to stand a 
Toward Bagdad siege at Kut-el-Amara 
as General Townshend did. The British 
seapower evidently extends to rivers. 
They have at least four gunboats on 
the Tigris, the “Tarantula,” “Mantis,” 
“Moth” and “Firefly,” a swarm of 
deadly insects, that harassed the Turk- 














Ding in New York Tribune 
IT’S HARD ON HOLLAND 
THE RIGHTS OF LITTLE PEOPLES 


ANOTHER BELGIUM? 


ish positions on the northern bank and 
make Kut untenable. But by their com- 
mand of the river the British were able 
to throw troops across the river from 
the southern side wherever they chose. 
When they thus took possession of both 
banks in the bend of the river just 
above Kut the Turks determined to 
evacuate that place rather than be cut 
off. They abandoned guns and equip- 
ment and fled up the northern bank 
toward Bagdad. The gunboats ran up 
the river along side of them and con- 
verted the retreat into a rout. At last 
accounts the Turkish army had got half 
way to Bagdad and was still going. It 
remains to be seen if they will make a 
stand at the ancient city of Ctesiphon, 
where the previous British advance was 
stopped and turned back. The forces 
of General Maude took 4300 prisoners 
within a week, making 7000 within a 
month, and the Turkish killed and 
wounded amount to more than 20,000. 
The Turks on the other hand claim 
that the British have lost 30,000. 


On the first day of 
March the nation was 
startled by the pub- 
lication of a note from Foreign Min- 
ister Zimmermann of the German 
Empire to the German embassy in 
Mexico. The document, which was 
dated January 19, 1917, announced 
that on the first of February unre- 
stricted submarine warfare would be 
resumed. Should the United States 
refuse to remain neutral Germany 
would be glad to have Mexico for an 
ally. “We skall,” it said, “give general 
financial support, and it is understood 
that Mexico is to reconquer the lost 
territory in New Mexico, Texas and 
Arizona.” The President of Mexico was 
then to be invited to mediate between 
Germany and Japan and win over 
Japan to the anti-American coalition. 
It will be noted that at the time this 
note was, written the United States 
had not broken diplomatic relations 
with Germany and the relations be- 
tween the two governments were, on 
the surface, perfectly friendly. 

The Associated Press made the note 
public in the first place and many per- 
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OUR BROOMSTICK BRIGADE 


The Plattsburg recruits who are keeping in practice to do their bit if war should come are hampered by the army’s lack of equipment. But the 
“Plattsburg pep” predominates in spite of difficulties: lacking rifles they drill with broomsticks 


sons refused to credit its authenticity 
until officially confirmed. Even Con- 
gress was inclined to be sceptical. 
After a long and rather excited discus- 
sion the Senate agreed to a resolution 
which requested President Wilson to 
furnish what information he could 
about the German note unless it were 
against the public interest to do so. 
In reply President Wilson sent a report 
of Secretary of State Lansing which 
guaranteed the authenticity of the note 
and added that the evidence was pro- 
cured by the Government within the 
week. This set at rest all doubts of 
the genuineness of the discovery. With 
commendable frankness the German 
Government made no attempt to deny 
its responsibility for the conspiracy 
against the United States. Foreign Sec- 
retary Zimmermann admitted that Ger- 
many had projected a coalition against 
‘ this country but insisted that this was 
only a defensive precaution and would 
never become operative unless the 
United States entered the war against 
Germany. 

Secretary Lansing made it plain 
from the first that this Government 
had no reason to suspect either Mexico 
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JAPAN SPEAKS UP 
“It is to laugh” is the Oriental’s answer to ‘the 
ingratiating proposition of Germany and Mexico, 
“We offer you a full partnership” 
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or Japan of adhesion to the plot or 
even of knowledge of the contents of 
the German note. Viscount Motono, 
the Japanese Foreign Minister, scouted 
the German scheme as absurd and de- 
nied that his Government had been 
approached by Germany or that it 
would under any circumstances have 
listened to such proposals. But the fact 
that Germany contemplated an alli- 
ance with Japan has emphasized the 
importance of friendly relations be- 
tween Japan and the United States at 
this critical time. The German note 
has, apparently, had the indirect effect 
of putting an end to the present pos- 
sibility of such anti-alien land laws as 
Idaho and other Western states have 
been considering within the last few 
months. 


The fact that the 
German  Govern- 
ment is now 
known to have projected an alliance 
with Mexico in the event of war with 
the United States has led observers to 
suspect the hidden hand of German in- 
trigue in all the events which have 
recently perplexed us in our sister re- 
publics to the south. To be sure, For- 
eign Minister Aguilar, of Mexico, has 
officially denied that his government 
had so much as received the German 
proposal. But even supposing that the 
note was intercepted before it reached 
the officials to whom it was directed, 
there may well have been other nego- 
tiations which inclined Carranza to 
view the German cause with favor, if 
not as against the United States at 
least as against the Entente Allies. 
This would explain the recent Mexican 
proposal for a joint embargo of the 
neutral powers to shut off supplies from 
all belligerents, the increased export 
duties on crude oil and its products, the 
heavy purchases of cartridge making 
machinery from Japan, the anxiety of 
President Wilson to come to an under- 
standing with the de facto government 
on almost any terms, and the rumored 
friendliness between the Germans in 
Mexico and some of the rebel leaders. 
The Society of the Iron Cross, including 
some 3000 German residents of Mex- 


Latin-America and 
the German Plot 


ico, is accused of supporting every 
faction which could by taking an 
unfriendly attitude embarrass’ the 
American Government. These accusa- 
tions may be exaggerated or unjust, 
but under the circumstances they are 
inevitable. Even if Carranza continucs 
to turn a deaf ear to the tempter, Villa 
or any of his other opponents may 
attempt to win popular support and 
approvai for their revolutionary activi- 
ties by a raid across the American 
border. 

German influence is suspected not 
only in Mexico but also in the recent 
bloodless revolution in Costa Rica, the 
latest disorders in Santo Domingo, the 
activities of the Cuban insurgents and 
the ambiguous attitude of the Republic 
of Colombia. President Wilson’s very 
hostile attitude toward' the Cuban and 
Costa Rican revolutionists may thus 
have another reason behind it besides 
disapproval of the Latin-American 
habit of settling political quarrels on 
the battlefield; and his urgent but un- 
successful attempt to induce Congress 
to pay Colombia for the satisfaction of 
her Panama claims may be partly due 
to the need of securing the safety of 
the Canal Zone. In the principal Latin- 
American republics, however, the pub- 
lication of the German proposal to 
Mexico was greeted with a chorus of 
indignation hardly second to that which 
it evoked in the United States itself. 


— The omnibus bill di- 
Spy Bill rected against espion- 
PY age, which has been so 
bitterly contested by anti-militarists in 
Congress, passed the Senate on Febru- 
ary 20 by a vote of 60 to 10. A large 
majority of both parties were in favor 
of granting to the President at this 
crisis the extensive powers provided for 
by the bill. The ten Senators who voted 
against the bill were: Borah, Cummins, 
Gronna, Kenyon, La Follette, Norris 
and Works, Republicans; and Lane, Lee 
and Vardaman, Democrats. Among the 
acts prohibited under the most drastic 
penalties by the espionage bill are the 
entering of any place connected with 
the national defense in order to secure 
unlawful information, the securing of 
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information about the military condi- 
tions of the country on behalf of any 
enemy country, the making of untrue 
statements under oath in connection 
with international controversies, the in- 
juring of ships in American harbors 
and many similar infringements of na- 
tional security. 

New legislation desired by the admin- 
istration would empower the President 
to detain “any vessel, public or private, 
foreign or domestic, in order to enforce 
compliance with, or to prevent the ob- 
struction of, the obligations of the 
United States under the law of na- 
tions”; punish anyone from injuring 
articles of export to prevent their ex- 
portation; prevent any person other 
than diplomatic or consular officers of 
the Government from acting as agents 
of foreign governments, and prevent 
the coinage or the printing of currency 
or bonds within the United States for 
a revolutionary government not recog- 
nized by the United States. 


President Wilson’s address 

Armed before Congress on Mon- 
Neutrality day, February 26, the text 
of which was published in last week’s 
Independent, embodied a request that 
he be authorized to supply merchant 
ships with defensive arms and “to em- 
ploy any other instrumentalities or 
methods that may be necessary and 
adequate to protect our ships and our 
people.” The President believes that he 
has the right to take such action with- 
out the voted consent of Congress, but 
he wished formal approval of his course 
to obviate any doubt that the people’s 
representatives supported his method 
of asserting American rights at sea. 
This approval he was unable to secure 
because of the short time remaining be- 
fore the end of the session and because 
the rules of the Senate permit unlim- 
ited debate. 

Chairman Flood of the House of Rep- 
resentatives Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee introduced a bill covering the 
powers requested by the President, 
authorizing defensive armament of 
American merchant ships, and appro- 
priating one hundred million dollars, to 
be raised by a bond issue, for the use 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment for arming, insuring and protect- 
ing such ships. A similar bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate. The taking of mili- 
tary measures for the defense of com- 





merce without any declaration of war 


constitutes what is known to diplomacy 
as “armed neutrality” and finds prece- 
dent in the action taken by the United 
States against France during the Na- 
poleonic wars. But while armed neu- 
trality need not'lead to war it is a step 
in that direction and therefore the more 
obstinate pacifists in both the House 
and the Senate opposed the proposed 
grant of powers to the President. But 
the Flood Bill passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives on March 1 with little diffi- 
culty and by an overwhelming major- 
ity of 403 to 13. Even Representative 
Mann, the minority floor leader and a 
bitter opponent of the President’s for- 
eign policy, supported the bill. The thir- 
teen opponents included the lone Social- 
ist in the House, three Democrats and 
nine Republicans. 

In the Senate the bill encountered 
very different fortune. Senator Stone of 
Missouri, Chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and therefore spokes- 
man of the President on international 
affairs, broke the bonds of party disci- 
pline and led the fight against the bill. 
In this he was seconded by a small 
group of Republicans from the West 
who acted under the informal captaincy 
of Senator La Follette of Wisconsin. 
The pacifist group in the Senate was 
not large enough to defeat the bill, but 
it was able to prevent it from coming 
to a vote at all by consuming the few 
remaining hours of the session in in- 
terminable speeches. In order to show 
that the Senate majority favored the 
armed neutrality bill, the supporters 
of the measure signed the following 
resolution: 

The undersigned United States Senators 
fevor the passage of Senate bill 8322, to 
authorize the President of the United 
States to arm American merchant vessels, 
A similar bill already has passed the House 
of Representatives by a vote of 403 to 13. 
Under the rules of the Senate allowing un- 
limited debate it now appears to be impos- 
sible to obtain a vote prior to noon, March 
4, 1917, when the session of Congress ex- 
pires. We desire the statement entered in 
the record to establish the fact that the 
Senate favors the legislation and would 
pass it if a vote could be obtained. 

Among the Senators who did not sign 
this resolution were Penrose, La Fol- 
lette, Norris, Works, Clapp, Gronna, 
Cummins, Republicans; Stone, O’Gor- 
man, Kirby and Vardaman, Democrats. 
By talking the armed neutrality bill to 
death these Senators have probably ac- 


complished two things: they have made 
inevitable an extra session of Congress 
in the immediate future and they have 
convinced the country that the Senate 
should limit its present unrestricted 
freedom of discussion. 


Perhaps there has never 
been a session of Congress 
which has attempted so 
much as that which came to an end 
on March 4. Owing to the extra- 
ordinary pressure of business and es- 
pecially to the Republican filibuster 
against the revenue bill and the pacifist 
filibuster against the armed neutrality 
bill, most of the tasks of the session 
remain unaccomplished. With the 
armed neutrality bill went down to 
defeat, from lack of time for con- 
sideration, the army appropriation bill 
and several other appropriation meas- 
ures. A list of nearly two thousand 
nominations failed of confirmation by 
the Senate including the much dis- 
cussed nomination of Dr. Grayson for 
medical director of the navy. Neither 
the railroad labor problem nor the 
question of the high cost of foodstuffs 
received the consideration which every- 
one expected this session of Congress 
to devote to them. 

But Congress succeeded in securing 
the final passage of many important 
measures in the final week of the ses- 
sion. Chief of these was the revenue 
bill, signed by the President on March 
8, which provided for the raising of 
$350,000,000 by special taxation and 
bond issues. Half of this sum is re- 
served for purposes of preparedness. 
In the Senate the bill passed by a party 
vote of 47 to 33 after numerous 
amendments proposed by the Republic 
cans had been defeated. Among the 
other successful measures were the 
regular appropriations for the legisla- 
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On one of the mountains of his own “Wild West,” within view of four states, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Cody—Buffalo Bill. 
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Ex-President Roosevelt is a vice-president of the committee which is collecting funds for 
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tive, executive and judicial branches 
of the National Government; the ap- 
propriation for pensions; the bill es- 
tablishing a temporary form of gov- 
ernment for the Danish West Indies; 
an increased appropriation for the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau; the flood 
control bill, appropriating $45,000,000 
for controlling floods on the Missis- 
sippi and $5,600,000 for similar work 
on the Sacramento in California; and 
the Porto Rico bill, granting American 
citizenship to the natives of the island 
and remodeling their constitution on 
very democratic lines. 

The navy appropriation bill, carry- 
ing appropriations of $535,000,000, 
passed both branches of Congress just 
in time to secure the President’s sig- 
nature. It is said to be the largest sum 
ever appropriated for any navy in time 
of peace. The army bill was not so for- 
tunate. It passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives without a record vote, and 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
voted to report it with substantial in- 
creases which brought it up to more 
than $277,000,000, but the Senate did 
not get an opportunity to pass upon it. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
The Food prices in the great 
aaaee cities showed a slight down- 


ward tendency owing to the 
widespread popular boycotts of the 
more costly articles of diet. The public 
authorities have conducted campaigns 
of education calling attention to avail- 
able substitutes for the boycotted foods. 
In New York, for example, George W. 
Perkins has purchased 4,000,000 pounds 
of rice to sell at cost, a carload of 
smelts and large quantities of Brazilian 
brown beans. The railroad situation is 
improving and the prevailing high 
prices of vegetables have resulted in 
unusually large shipments from the 
agricultural states of the South and 
the West. Nevertheless, some food 
speculators are still holding out for 
higher prices. One wholesale dealer ad- 
mitted that he was keeping 20,000 
bushels of potatoes out of the market 
in order to maintain the present price 
level. Attorney General Gregory is of 
the opinion that conspiracy ‘in restraint 
of trade can be proved in very few 
instances, and that “a common selfish 
impulse of traders to take advantage 
of the- extraordinary condition of the 


times is not punishable under any ex- 
isting federal law, no matter how com- 
pletely lacking in economic justification, 
no matter how extortionate.” Senator 
Borah, of Idaho, introduced a bill to 
appropriate $6,000,000 for the relief of 
those who suffered from the food short- 
age. Lack of time prevented considera- 

tion of the measure in Congress. 
, . At noon on Sunday, 
ee March 4, Woodrow 
Wilson took the 


oath to administer the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States for another 
four years. Chief Justice White of the 
Supreme Court administered the oath 
and was the first to congratulate the 
President on the beginning of his sec- 
ond term. President Wilson was sworn 
in at his desk in the Chief Executive’s 
room of the Capitol, and a few mem- 
bers of his cabinet were the only wit- 
nesses of the ceremony. Owing to the 
fact that March 4 fell on a Sunday 
there was a double inauguration. The 
military parade was postponed till 
Monday, when the President again took 
the oath of office in the presence of a 
great crowd of spectators. 








THE HOLD-UP OF THE SENATE | 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S STATEMENT ON THE FAILURE OF THE ARMED SHIP BILL 


Washington, March 4. 
The termination of the last session of the Sixty-fourth 


propriations for 


the civil establishment of 


the Gov- 


Congress by constitutional limitation discloses a situation 
unparalleled in the history of the country, perhaps un- 
paralleled in the history of any modern government. In the 
immediate presence of a crisis fraught with more subtle 
and far-reaching possibilities of national danger than any 
other the Government has known within the whole history 
of its international relations the Congress has been unable to 
act either to safeguard the country or to vindicate the ele- 
mentary rights of its citizens. More than 500 of the 531 
members of the two houses were ready and anxious to act; 
the House of Representatives had acted, by an overwhelming 
majority ; but the Senate was unable to act because a little 
group of eleven Senators had determined that it should not. 

The Senate has no rules by which debate can be limited 
or brought to an end, no rules by which dilatory tactics of 
any kind can be prevented. A single member can stand in 
the way of action if he have but the physical endurance. 
The result in this case is a complete paralysis alike of the 
legislative and of the executive branches of the Government. 

This inability of the Senate to act has rendered some of 
the most necessary legislation of the session impossible, at 
a time when the need for it was most pressing and most 
evident. The bill which would have permitted such combina- 
tions of capital and of organization in the export and import 
trade of the country as the circumstances of international 
competition have made imperative—a bill which the business 
judgment of the whole country ap- 


ernment, the appropriations for the Military Academy at 
West Point and the general deficiency bill. It has proved 
impossible to extend the powers of the Shipping Board to 
meet the special needs of the new situation into which our 
commerce has been forced or to increase the gold reserve of 
our national banking system to meet the unusual circum- 
stances of the existing financial situation. 

It would not cure the difficulty to call the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress in extraordinary session. The paralysis of the Senate 
would remain. The purpose and the spirit of action are not 
lacking now. The Congress is more definitely united in 
thought and purpose at this moment, I venture to say, than 
it has been within the memory of any man now in its mem- 
bership. 

There is not only the most united patriotic pur- 
pose, but the objects members have in view are perfectly 
clear and definite. But the Senate cannot act unless its 
leaders can obtain unanimous consent. Its majority is power- 
less, helpless. In the midst of a crisis of extraordinary peril, 
when only definite and decided action can make the nation 
safe or shield it from war itself by the aggression of others, 
action is impossible. 

f Altho as a matter of fact the nation and the representa- 
tives of the nation stand back of the Executive with un- 
precedented unanimity and spirit, the impression made 
abroad will of course be that it is not so, and that other 
governments may act as they please 





proved and demanded—has failed. 


without fear that this Government 





The opposition of one or two Sena- 
tors has made it impossible to in- 
crease the membership of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or to 
give it the altered organization neces- 
sary for its efficiency. The conserva- 
tion bill, which should have released 
for immediate use the mineral re- 
sources which are still locked up in 
the public lands, now that their re- 
lease is more imperatively necessary 
than ever, and the bill which would 
have made the unused water power 
of the country immediately available 
for industry, have both failed, tho 
they have been under consideration 
thruout the sessions of two Con- 
gresses and have been twice passed 
by the House of Representatives. 
The appropriations for the army 
have failed, along with the ap- 








“A LITTLE GROUP OF 
WILFUL MEN” 
Senator La Follette, of Wis- 
consin; Senator Clapp, of Min- 
nesota; Senator Cummins, of 
lowa; Senator Gronna, of North 
Dakota; Senator Kenyon, of 
Iowa; Senator Norris, of Ne- 
braska; Senator Works, of Cali- 
fornia; Senater Kirby, of Ar- 
kansas ; Senator Lane, of Oregon; 
Senator O’Gorman, of New York; 
Senator Stone, of Missouri; Sen- 
ator Vardaman, of Mississippi. 











can do anything at all. We cannot 
em. The explanation is incredi- 

2. 
_ The Senate of the United States 
is the only legislative body in the 
world which cannot act when its 
majority is ready for action. A little 
group of wilful men, representing no 
opinion but their own, have rendered 
the great Government of the United ~- 
States helpless and contemptible. 

The remedy? There is but one 
remedy. The only remedy is that the 
rules of the Senate shall be so al- 
tered that it can act. 

The country can be relied upon 


to draw the moral. I believe 
that the senate can be relied 
on to supply the means of 


action and save the country from 
disaster. 























FOUR YEARS OF DEMOCRACY—AND 


FOUR MORE 


BY THOMAS R. MARSHALL 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


racy may find its expression in 

any one of numerous systems. 
The rule of the people is not essentially 
rule by the people. By their votes, even 
when democracy has unfolded to full 
manhood suffrage, the people may have 
a monarchical form of government. 
The people’s rule does not depend upon 
the number of votes nor necessarily 
upon the system of government under 
which they vote. Good or bad govern- 
ment must go back to good or bad citi- 
zenship, to intelligent or ignorant, to 
honest or dishonest electors. 

Our coédrdinate system of govern- 
ment was formulated by Thomas Jef- 
ferson and many a man wholly ignor- 
ant of Jefferson’s theory of government 
is now proclaiming himself a Jeffer- 
sonian democrat. American democracy 
in its purity was intended to mean, and, 
I believe, does mean, something more 
than voting. It is an inspiration and 
an aspiration. It does not always de- 
pend upon the ticket which a man votes. 
It does depend always upon the motive 
back of the ballot. 

My own view has always been that 
government is a necessity and not a 
luxury; that it is not a business and 
has no right to engage in business ex- 
cept in so far as the legitimate exercize 
of its police power, looking toward the 
life and health of the people, compels 
it to interfere with business inimical to 
life and health. 


EMOCRACY is not a system 
of government. Indeed, democ- 


HE Democratic party has been in 
Tome for four years and will suc- 

ceed itself for another term. This 
continuation is due to the fact that the 
Democratic party has made good and 
that the administration of Woodrow 
Wilson has created an enthusiasm for 
the right and aroused public sentiment 
everywhere against the wrong. I assert 
without fear of successful contradiction 
that the President of the United States 
and the Congress have been actuated 
by no motive save one, to free the peo- 
ple from the shackles of industrial life. 
You must admit the honesty of the 
present administration even tho you 
may doubt its wisdom. 

The Democratic party is a growing 
—a progressive party. The last election 
proved it. Part of its dyty is to quiet 
the fears of the timid. It proposes that 
the social and economic justice of the 
tariff towards the workingman shall 
have a practical instead of a theoretical 
test. It waived its ancient views as to 
a tariff commission, now that the tariff 
has been lowered and wealth has been 
made to bear its fair proportion of the 
burdens of government. 

The honest business man no longer 
dreads a panic nor doubts that with 
good security his credit will remain in- 


definitely unimpaired. Any number of 
excellent laws have been enacted by the 
present Administration. Who objects 
that in the exercize of its peace-making 
and war-making power, Congress has 
seen fit to provide for the erection of 
powder, armor-plate and nitrate plants 
rather than to trust this entire busi- 
ness to private patriotism? Who would 
not have the Government engage tem- 
porarily in shipping rather than have 
the country return to the old slavish 
customs of the sea? Who balks at good 
roads, rural credits, agricultural edu- 
cation and Federal aid for the better- 
ment in every way of men and condi- 
tions? 

All these measures received more 
or less support from members of the 
minority, because these enactments 
have had but one object—the common 
weal. 


HOSE who have criticized the 
President have said that he is an 
infirm American. This description 
has suddenly been forgotten now that 
the President has acted with a hand 
that is very firm. Now it so happens in 
this country not birth nor religion, but 


loyalty to America constitutes the 
American. 
Neither the President nor the 


American people have lost the Ameri- 
can spirit. Whether native-born or 
foreign-born, an overwhelming ma- 
jority love the flag and are loyal to our 
institutions. 

This leads us to the phrase “Amer- 
ican honor.” Now everybody knows that 
there are as many kinds of honor as 
there are kinds of men. A gambler be- 
lieves that honor consists in shielding 
his pals and a thief in fairly dividing 
the booty. Individual honor changes 
with the ages. Alexander Hamilton 
thought that honor demanded that he 
give Aaron Burr a chance to kill him, 
but we now do not think so. The honor 
of America is the composite opinion of 
the American people as to when and 
why we should go to war. The sense 
of national honor does not belong to 
the men who are holding office nor to 
the men who want office. It is the com- 
posite opinion of the American people 
as to what constitutes just cause for 
war. 

The whole history of the republic 
from Washington down is filled with 
illustrations of the taking of American 
life, and the destruction of American 
property, but the instances are rare in 
which American honor was so assailed 
that the people have deemed it neces- 
sary to maintain that honor by force 
of arms. 

But as soon as an organized govern- 
ment thru its governmental authorities 
deliberately trampled upon the rights 
of the American people, the spirit of 


1776 has been found alive everywhere 
in our land. 

America has no right to be unless 
she stands for man and the rights of 
men. For, we must remember, we are 
not Americans in the sense that we are 
a homogeneous people. The war dis- 
closes that we are rather cosmopoli- 
tans. 

We are all Americans in that we 
believe in the institutions under which 
we live and are loyal to the flag which 
floats over us, but we are not so welded 
together into a people as to have for- 
gotten the lands whence we came. Our 
isolation is a fallacy. We have discov- 
ered that the whole world is kin, and 
that that which affects the welfare and 
prosperity of Europe affects the pros- 
perity of the United States. When we 
have the opportunity for a splendid iso- 
lation, we suddenly discover that in 
reality it is the most undesirable of 
positions. 

Impartially and in accordance with 
our treaties and the principles of inter- 
national law, the President has used 
“mere words,” as they have been 
called. For this he has been criticized. 
Parties come and parties go. Politicians 
and partizans and critics strut their 
brief hour and disappear. Socrates 
drank his cup of hemlock but philoso- 
phy lived on. The spirit of Savonarola 
went up in smoke from the market place 
of Florence, but religion remained the 
supreme hope of the human heart. 
Mocked at, misunderstood, misjudged, 
Lincoln went to his martyr’s crown, 
but the Republic was reunited and still 
lives. 


N this hour of world darkness I have 

faith that humankind is going upward 

to the hights, not downward to the 
vales. The judgment of the American 
people has been not to make a martyr 
of the man who brooded over the Re- 
public in storm-stressed times and by 
mere words has spoken a continuing 
peace to the troubled seas of interna- 
tional politics. If peace cannot endure, 
it will be because we shall take up arms 
only for the composite Americap, who 
has been molded in the constitutional 
pattern of civil and religious liberty. 

I believe that the present Adminis- 
tration is a mirror of Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy. Upon its principles all men 
can stand. Were they crystallized into 
law, honestly construed and fearlessly 
enforced, many of the unjust burdens 
upon the people would be removed. 
True, there are other problems to be 
settled. On other questions we may be 
divided. Let them wait. 

The Anglo-Saxon—and we are still 
Anglo-Saxon—never settled two great 
question nor solved two great problems 
at once. 

Washington, D. C. 








WILLIAM BAILEY HOWLAND 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


F there can be an ideal death, it 

was that which came to William 

B. Howland. I am not yet readjust- 

ed to the world without him, but I 
know his passing from the activities 
of this present life was as he would 
have had it. He died in the harness, 
“on the job”; and he was never more 
the master of his job than the day he 
was taken from it, nor did the harness 
ever better serve its purpose in help- 
ing him pull mankind forward. 

A prodigious worker was this friend 
of ours, if we try to measure the 
things he set others to do, as well as 
those which passed under his own 
hands. Yet no man ever worked more 
easily, I think; for always he labored 
with a smile, and the word of cheer 
came so much more frequently from 
his lips than the word of complaint or 
reproof, that we who gladly followed 
where he led remember only how pleas- 
ant it was to work with him. 

I know that in our grief we find it 
easy to ascribe to the one who has 
passed on more than human virtues 
and less than human vices. I know, 
too, that men both great and good are 
so simple in their lives and ways that 
sometimes we fail to realize the pres- 
ence among us of that greatness and 
goodness; we must wait, it seems, until 
we can no longer see the one whose 
friendship has honored us before we 
know what that friendship meant to 
us. Yet there were some of his asso- 
ciates who did know what this man 
Howland meant, 


ORE than a score of years ago I 
NM sent with Mr. Howland to the 

funeral of a man who had exerted 
a profound influence on his life and on 
mine. We listened to Dr. Abbott as he 
told of the simplicity, the strength, the 
true greatness, of Lawson Valentine. 
Beside us was another of the men whom 
Mr. Valentine’s methods had lifted to 
a higher plane of usefulness. Tears 
streaming from his eyes, this man ex- 
claimed, “Oh, why didn’t I know he 
was that kind of a man while he was 
alive?” Turning to him, Mr. Howland 
said, comfortingly, ‘“You did know, for 
you have shown it in your work.” 

So some of us have realized a little 
of the sweetness of the strength that 
was always an outstanding fact of 
William B. Howland. Some of us have 
wondered at his quick grasp of the 
essentials of a problem, at his hearty 
readiness to listen to and be influenced 
by straight talk, even when that meant 
a change in his position. Most who ever 
had much to do with him have mar- 
veled more at his resourcefulness, his 
ability to see and reach after victory 
in the face of defeat! 

Defeat? He never was defeated! 
Not even death had any temporary 
victory over the man who had for 
years faced it with a steady smile, and 
with the desire to work right along to 
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the end, as he did. It was less than ten 
days before the end that this good 
friend discussed with me what might 
happen, not in any spirit of concern, 
or complaint, but rather from the 
standpoint of what activities he had 
been engaged in, what wheels he had 
set in motion, what work was going on. 
He had enjoyed his life, he was enjoying 
it. Perhaps the greatest of his plans 
was in full form of promotion the day 
of his death; but so clear was his think- 
ing, so definite his methods, that no 
loose ends remain to trip up any one. 
There could be no defeat for such a 
man, 


R. HOWLAND’S activities were 

many. I do not think I could by 

any means state them all, if that 
was desirable. Since first Lawson Val- 
entine introduced me to him some 
twenty-six years ago, the very day he 
came to New York to take up the work 
of making The Christian Union into 
The Outlook, I have not often missed 
seeing him or writing him for more 
than two or three weeks at a time. If 
there was one interview during all 
these years in which he did not “start 
something,” I do not remember it. 

Mr. Howland was, as I presume not 
many realize, a printer, and no more 
ashamed of his trade than was Benja- 
min Franklin. Indeed, one of his treas- 
ures was the framed copy of a sonnet, 
which he had printed with his own 
hands on the ancient press of the 
Musée Plantin, in Antwerp, many years 
ago. It was thru his suggestion and 
coéperation that I was able to have 
that art of civilization and light for 
the first time recognized by any great 
university, as it was when Harvard es- 
tablished a course in printing. 

Of Mr. Howland as a publisher 
others can tell; but I can say what was 
the truth, that he was the best loved 
publisher in New York. 

It was on his birthday in June, 
nearly thirteen years ago, that he sat 
with a half-dozen friends about a 
restaurant table in the St. Louis Ex- 
position, joining with wise counsel in 
the formation of the American Civic 
Association, of which he became 
and remained treasurer in official re- 
lation, but more nearly co-president in 
fact. A year later, at the Cleveland 
convention of the young organization, 
it was his quick apprehension of the 
international aspect of Niagara Falls, 
when it was suggested, that brought 
action; and he wrote the telegrams to 
the President of the United States and 
to the Governor General of Canada 
which began the Niagara-protecting 
work in which he had so important a 
part. Later, it was my high privilege 
to urge upon Mr. Hughes, then Gover- 
nor of New York, the propriety of ap- 
pointing Mr. Howland a commissioner 
of the State Reservation at Niagara, 
the extension of the bounds of which 


he was actively promoting when he 
died. To his good-humored but force- 
ful insistence as president of that 
commission is due much of the present 
favorable condition of the Niagara 
reservation; and no man has had more 
to do with the protective international- 
izing of the great scenic wonder which 
was formerly only a state and a pro- 
vincial prey. 

Mr. Howland’s acquaintance with 
the great of the earth was pleasant 
for his friends! Always welcomed by 
presidents, governors, cabinet officers 
and other responsible officials, he was 
glad to take with him some of us who 
might otherwise have had difficulty to 
obtain audience. At such interviews, 
our friend was “in action,” and at his 
genial best. He was a hard man to 
say “No” to, this printer-publisher- 
publicist! 

The clarity of thought and state- 
ment which made Mr. Howland so 
efficient in such interviews upon pub- 
lic affairs had another influence upon 
his associates. He could write a short 
letter which meant much; and his edi- 
torials—the authorship of many of 
them unsuspected, I think—had that 
same quality of terseness and brevity. 
So some of us, or, to be frank, the 
sorrowing one of us who is writing 
these words, had a good example to 
follow, and occasionally a kindly ad- 
monition to heed, in the direction of 
condensation and definiteness. 

No one ever found Mr. Hewland in- 
definite or vague. He cleared up each 
transaction as it came along. He was 
hard to misunderstand! 


RINTER, publisher, editor; citizen, 
publicist, friend! All of these in 
one, but the last the best! Mr. 
Howland was a friend who defined in 
his life the quality of friendship. To 
him friendship was not passive; it 


. Meant service. He was the friendliest 


man I have known. Years ago I said of 
him that I thought he called any day a 
failure in which he had not definitely 
helped some one. And I think there 
must have been very few failures! 

He was friendly in his work; and 
when the employees in his office as- 
tonished him with a red rose for every 
year on the day he passed the half- 
century mark, he seemed not to under- 
stand why they did it! I knew, for only 
a year or so before, after a hard-luck 
season for publishers, he told me how 
successful he had been. “To be sure, 
we haven’t made any profit,” he said, 
“but we didn’t dismiss a single em- 
ployee, or reduce anyone’s wages.” 

So passes William B. Howland, whose 
life it is good to contemplate, whose 
death was a triumph, and whose mem- 
ory of active and helpful friendship 
will serve to keep us, his associates, 
in better touch with life, in closer- 
harmony with God! 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 














private citizen of the highest 
class, but also in the proper sense 
of the word a most useful public ser- 
vant. He possessed a singular gentle- 
ness and sweetness of nature, and both 
in public and in private life he en- 
deavored to shape his actions in ac- 
cordance with really high ideals. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Ea-President of the United States 


Mer HOWLAND was not only a 








ILLIAM B. HOWLAND had a 
personality that warmed my 
heart in his presence and hung 
his portrait in the hall of my memory 
where I shall see it often in the years 
to come. It was because I found in 
him the spirit of my fathers, the in- 
comparable dauntless spirits of the old 
time Americans, a stedfast, adventur- 
ous, playful, kindly, sane, farseeing 
man, loving his friends, his family and 
his tasks and ever faithful to them. 
He was one of those who bear the 
candle of the Lord. 
IRVING BACHELLER 
Author of “Eben Holden” 








ICH in wise counsel and a foun- 
tain of valuable ideas, all freely 
volunteered and bestowed, Mr. 
Howland was a pillar of strength to 
any association with which he was 
identified. His participation in its af- 
fairs, as an officer, board member, 

















WILLIAM BAILEY HOWLAND AND 
WILLIAM BAILEY HOWLAND, 2D 
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Representatives of nearly twenty 
organizations in which the late Wil- 
liam B. Howland, who was buried 
Thursday, March 1, had taken an ac- 
tive part, spoke at the service in his 
memory at the National Arts Club, 14 
Gramercy Park. 

The speeches were necessarily 
short, and all testified to the affection 
Mr. Howland was held in by those 
with whom he came in close contact. 
J. Horace McFarland spoke for the 
American Civic Federation, of which 
Mr. Howland had been treasurer since 
it was organized in 1904. Hamilton 
Holt spoke for The Independent, of 
which Mr. Howland was president. 
The Marquess of Aberdeen spoke for 
Mr. Howland’s friends in Great Brit- 
ain. Alton B. Parker represented the 
National Institute of Efficiency, of 
which Mr. Howland was president. Dr. 
Antonio Stellu, vice-president, spoke 
for the Society for Italian Immigrants, 
of which Mr. lowland was treasurer. 
Dr. George F. Kunz spoke for the 
American Scenic and Historic Pres- 
ervation Society, and Ernest Abbott 
spoke for The Outlook, of which Mr. 
Howland was treasurer for twenty- 
three years. 

Other societies represented in the 
laudatory speeches were the National 
Arts Club, /talian National Club, City 
Club, Republican Club, State Reserva- 
tion of Niayara, Aero Club of Amer- 
ica, American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, National Municipal League, New 
York Peace Society, American Peace 
Centennial Committee, the Chautauqua 
Institution and Congregational Home 
Missionary Society. 

















breaks in old friendship can hardly be 
appreciated by younger generations 
because it takes time to make real and 
lasting friends and it hurts to hear of 
their leaving us. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
President of the Curtis Publishing Company 








HRU the sad death of Mr. Wil- 
T iiam B. Howland the country loses 
a valuable citizen. His grasp of 
public questions and his ability to 
think true, combined with a gentleness 
and thoughtfulness both of speech and 
manner named him a delightful com- 
panion and a welcome and helpful 
member of many important groups. 
THEODORE MARBURG 


Former Minister to Belgium, One of the Found- 
ers of the League to Enforce Peace 








FFECTIONATE friendship shakes 
A tre foundation of the most firmly 

builded philosophy when the object 
of that friendship is suddenly removed 
from the midst of close held and active 
association. Our philosophy is not quite 
equal to the task of meeting unmoved 
and dry-eyed the recurrence of life’s 
commonest phenomenon. The one thing 
which reconciles us is the thought that 
he that has gone, as our friend How- 
land has gone, justified in many un- 





was never perfunctory. His was a 
helping hand—the help always accom- 
panied with good cheer and never a 
frown. A frequent visitor to Washing- 
ton, he was ever welcome because he 
stirred us to new efforts along lines of 
intense interest. Official Washington 
liked Mr. Howland—none were too 
high to pause to visit with him—none 
too lowly for him to pause to greet. 
He was, truly, a joy to organization 
workers. And our loss is very great. 
RICHARD B, WATROUS 
Secretary of the American Civic Association 








HE sudden death of Mr. Howland 
shocked me as it must have many 
other admirers of his worth and 
genius. I have been familiar with his 
activities and have recognized his prom- 
inence for years. I fully appreciate the 
loss which advanced journalism has 
suffered. His work was clean and con- 
structive and he imprest his person- 
ality on his generation. I feel that a 
strong man has been taken away at a 
time when his loss will be most keenly 
felt by all of our people. 
CHARLES S. WHITMAN 
Governor of the State of New York 


ILLIAM B. HOWLAND was my 
friend. In fact, I looked upon 
him as a chum, and that means 
a beloved friend. We were always con- 
genial and of similar tastes. These 
































MR. HOWLAND ON THE STEPS OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE 
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selfish, constructive 
works his right to 
have lived, to have 
been loved, and his 
passing to be re- 
gretted. 

JOHN A. STEWART 


Chairman of the Ezxecu- 
tive Committee of the 
American Peace Cen- 
tenary Committee 








HE death of 

William B. 

Howland 
brings deep regret 
and _ irreparable 
loss to many move- 
ments to which he 
gave so generously 
of his initiative 
and energy for two 
decades. He has 
been one of the 
most _ influential 
leaders of public 
opinion in Ameri. 
ca. As a trustee of 
Chautauqua Insti- 
tution he was en- 
thusiastic, far-see- 
ing and devoted. 
Indeed every good 
cause found in him 
an able advocate. 
ARTHUR E. BESTOR 


President of 
Chautauqua Institution 








were content to 
reach hundreds with 
the new gospel ‘of 
efficiency, he 
planned its Na- 
tional Institutethat 
might reach hun- 
dreds of thousands 
with the practical, 
adaptable results 
of the efficiency ex- 
pert’s studies so 
thatAmerica might 
widely get a better 
ratio of result to 
effort expended. He 
was one of the last 
men we could spare. 
MELVIL DEWEY 


President of the Eff- 
ciency Society 








privilege to have 

on The Indepen- 
dent staff two great 
men of large heart, 
William H. Ward 
and William B. 
Howland; it is our 
misfortune to have 
lost both within a 
few months. Men 
like these leave a 
big hole in the 
world when they 
are taken out of it. 


I; was our rare 








te FTER he had served his day and 
A g5neration, he fell on sleep.” He 
has indeed served his day and 
generation. Nor has his service come 
to an end. When our friend put his 
hand to any enterprise, he did so in 
no uncertain fashion. His plans were 
well thought out, and his methods 
were of the constructive sort. There- 
fore his work abides; and “He being 
dead, yet speaketh.” But he will be 
greatly missed. His disposition and 
gifts were such as to enable him to 
exercize, eminently, a unifying influ- 
ence among fellow-workers, and the 
more so because his equability and af- 
fability and calmness, were not the 
product of mere placidity of tempera- 
ment; rather were these qualities the 
fruit of a certain “sweet reasonable- 
ness,” which presented a sympathetic 
adaptability, when such was compatible 
with adherence to the essentials of a 
plan or a principle. Thus he was pe- 
culiarly qualified and equipt for 
that noble work of promoting interna- 
tional friendship, which was so near 
to his heart. So, by earnestly taking 
up and pressing forward such a cause, 
we shall, as it were, be constituting a 
living memorial to our departed friend. 
ABERDEEN 
Marquess of Aberdeen and Temair 








‘T“HE news of Mr. Howland’s death 
came to us all asa great shock, 
and his loss will be very widely 

felt. His interest in public welfare and 

in all great questions of the day has 
always been keen and his efforts in 


MR. HOWLAND AT HIS DESK 
the direction of building up sound pub- 
lic sentiment have had a far-reaching 
effect. We can ill spare a public spir- 
ited citizen of his type at this time. 
LEONARD Woop 
Major General U. S. A. 








ILLIAM B. HOWLAND was the 

dean of periodical publishers 

and with his death, magazine 
journalism loses one of its ablest ex- 
ponents. 

He was a business executive of rare 
ability, possessed of editorial instincts 
to an unusual degree and the combina- 
tion made him a conspicuous figure in 
publishing circles. 

From sixteen years’ acquaintance 
with Mr. Howland, I can bear testi- 
mony to the warmth of his friendship, 
the sincerity of his kindly interest and 
the soundness of his business advice. 

He died as he would have wished— 
in the midst of the day’s work. 

The world will be a better place 
because of his life. 

FRANK A. ARNOLD 
Former Publisher of The Countryside 








OR twenty-five years I have known 

W. B. Howland as a man of rare 

vision, most of that time as an as- 
sociate in educational, philanthropic or 
civic betterment movements. Often he 
saw so much further than others that 
they thought he dreamed when he knew 
he saw. He had faith that things that 
ought to be were therefore possible and 
was ready to lend a hand. When many 


From the first 
day I met Mr. How- 
land, some three years ago, I had been 
struck by his far-sightedness and sound 
judgment. He was endowed with an un- 
usual combination of initiative and in- 
dustry, of vision and efficiency. He 
could plan great things and he could 
accomplish them. He was always appre- 
ciative of the efforts of others, tactful 
in his criticism and inspiring in his sug- 
gestions. Dropping into my office in a 
friendly way as he happened to be go- 
ing past the door he would leave me 
with a lot of new ideas and plans for 
the future, not in the form of orders, or 
even of advice, hardly as hints. It 
seemed rather to me that by some curi- 
ous coincidence good ideas were most 
apt to come to me when he happened 
to be present, an illusion that he was 
careful never to disturb. 

His face was always set forward. 
He could see further ahead than most 
people and see more clearly. He tested 
all plans by the future. He»detested 
precedent and discarded tradition. His 
most frequent reminder in editorial 
conference was “The Independent must 
be a forward-looking periodical.” If 
there be any one text for the sermon 
preached by his life it is “forgetting 
those things which are behind and 
reaching forth into those things which 
are before.” EpWIN E. SLOSSON 

Literary Editor of The Independent 








MOURN the loss of a sympathetic 
friend. The city and the country lose 
one of their most public spirited citi- 
zens. Marcus M. Marks 
President of the Borough of Manhattan 


Other Tributes to Mr. Howland will be found on pages 461, 462, 468 
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© International Ftim 
Can we follow this example? The French liner “La Touraine” has made three successful crossings since Germany’s 
campaign began, while American liners stay in port because a few Senators held up the President’s plan to arm them 















Harpers b Veckly 

















Underwood 4 Underwood 
Meanwhile the war goes on in Europe. This actual photograph of the poilus’ charge against artillery fire is a typical one 























© Brown 4 Dowson Central News 
Proof positive of the “entente cordiale”—these pleasanter war pictures. The wounded Tommy dictating a letter home is 
probably learning a new language, too; and the poilu in the trench is teaching the Britisher to make francs of shillings 




















© Anternational Film 
The one-man tank, a device of the Allies for protecting a dangerous phase of fighting, cutting barbed wire entanglements 
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Signs of the times: several close-ups of the The biggest anti-starvation mass meeting in 
New York protest parades against the high New York was held in Madison Square, its 
cost of eating. Mrs. Ida Harris, holding the placard propaganda in full view of Fifth 
verse below, has carried the hunger campaign é avenue, The Mothers’ Anti-High Cost League 
into Wall Street by noon mass meetings - led a demonstration up the avenue later 
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Amerwan Press 


One explanation of the high prices for food. These railroad yards are a fair sample of freight congestion in the East 
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THE HIGH COST OF EATING 


Three Answers to the Problem of Food Shortage 




















PEOPLE’S MARKETS 


PRESIDENT OF THE BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 


is due to the expense of retail 

distribution, whereas only 10 per 
cent is due to wholesale chargés. If 
more people realized the tremendous 
share of cost due to retailing, then pub- 
lic attention would not be centered so 
much on wholesale terminal markets as 
on open public markets for retail dis- 
tribution. 

Terminal markets undoubtedly have 
great value and should not be over- 
looked, but the tendency to push aside 
retail public market development is to 
be deprecated. 

There is another reason for paying 
attention particularly to the open retail 
markets now, and that is because re- 
sults can be obtained thru them im- 
mediately and with slight expense, 
whereas wholesale terminal markets 
will take years and many millions of 
dollars for building. 

The opponents of the open retail 
markets say that only a small percent- 
age of the food consumed in a city like 
New York can possibly be raised within 
trucking distance. There are two things 
they forget, and they are both very im- 
portant. The one is that the open retail 
public markets do not depend for their 
supplies entirely upon the farmers who 
raise crops within the trucking radius 
of the city. The public retail open mar- 
kets of Manhattan, for example, were 
very useful in the distribution of sur- 
plus of both food and vegetables com- 
ing from a distance; in fact, one of the 
great advantages of the system of pub- 
lic retail open markets is the ease with 
which a surplus can be distributed with 
saving to the public, as well as relief 
to an overstocked market. 

Taking the second point, namely, that 
the farmers in the neighborhood cannot 
produce enough, the opponents of the 
plan should be reminded that if the 
farmers had a good market handy 
where they could dispose of their pro- 
duce without the leakage due to the 
commission man, the jobber and the re- 
tailer—in other words, three profits— 
‘ there would be a much larger produc- 
tion of crops, and intensive gardening 
would be followed because it would 
pay; whereas at present the farmer is 
apt to leave his crops rotting on the 
ground on account of the small net 
returns he receives after immediate 
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’ EW people realize that about 
fe 1/3 per cent of the cost of food 


BY MARCUS M. MARKS 


profits and expenses have been de- 
ducted. 

The “Open” feature is important in 
connection with public markets. Open 
markets permit free competition; closed 
markets encourage price control by 
agreement between standholders who 
soon become well acquainted and form 
a quasi-trust. Open markets also at- 
tract general attention and thereby ad- 
vertise thru the street display of fruits 
and vegetables. There is no more at- 
tractive sight in any town or city than 
the bustling, eager throng of men, 
women and children in the market 
place. The color-scheme of umbrellas 
and garments and the human element 
displayed give a picture of the local 
type and customs of the masses. The 
net result of the open market is low 
prices, unobstructed business and demo- 
cratic direct interchange between pro- 
ducer and consumer. 


great factor in producing the pres- 

ent high prices of food; but we had 
a similar situation at the beginning of 
the war, and the people of Manhattan 
will remember when the open markets 
were established on September 1, 1914, 
prices were quickly reduced not only in 
the markets themselves but correspond- 
ingly all over the city in the retail 
stores. At that time no rent was 
charged in the markets but it was 
clearly stated that this was merely a 
temporary provision; the exprest pur- 
pose was to have a moderate rental 
fixed on all market stalls, not, however, 
the rental which was imposed by the 
comptroller of the city on the open 
markets, namely, $1.50 a square foot on 
the average; this charge is three times 
as much as lower Fifth Avenue space 
or Central Broadway space, altho the 
latter rentals are inclusive of heat 
and elevator service, whereas the city 
market rentals, three times as high, 
were for space, at that time unenclosed, 
at the river front in the very cheapest 
neighborhoods, under bridge approaches 
which had never brought one cent of 
income to the city. It will be remem- 
bered that the open public markets 
were tremendously successful, and that 
as many as one hundred thousand pur- 
chasers patronized them on single days. 
The cost of food was thereby reduced 
83 per cent according to investigations 


Niereat factor the war has been a 


\ 


of various responsible commissions. 
These are on file in our office. 

While I believe the present situation 
of high cost of food will unravel itself 
gradually as the shortage of freight 
cars diminishes, we should not lose the 
advantages of public markets as a 
means to reduce the cost of living. War 
conditions will probably limit the ship- 
ping of products to foreign countries 
for awhile, and the supply of food here 
will be correspondingly greater. The 
law of economics always forces prices 
down when the supply is greater and 
the demand not increased. 

As a matter of economy, thrift and 
democracy, I would like to see the mar- 
ket basket taken off the shelf and per- 
manently put into use. In other cities, 
here and abroad, women both rich and 
poor are not the least bit backward 
about going to the market in person; 
two and one-half years ago the women 
of the city of New York showed that 
they were desirous of doing the same 
thing. As public markets are successful 
in almost every other city in the civil- 
ized world, why not give the people of 
New York a fair opportunity in this 
direction? _ 

All those’ who are interested in see- 
ing what remains of the open markets 
established by me, with the aid of an 
active citizens’ committee, on Septem- 
ber 1, 1914, should visit the Queensboro 
Bridge Market at Fifty-ninth street 
and First avenue, and the Harlem Mar- 
ket at 129th street and Third avenue. 
Despite the high rentals charged stall- 
keepers there is still a good nucleus for 
fine market development. A fair busi- 
ness is going on which should be in- 
creased. A cut in rental from $1.50 a 
square foot, to about 50 cents a square 
foot (which is ample protection for re- 
tailers in competition), would put new 
life into the markets, cause larger com- 
petition of sellers, and bring great ad- 
vantage to the consumers. The effect 
of such reduction would be immediate 
and very helpful in the present situ- 
ation and more tenants would make up 
the loss in rentals to the city. 

The Board of Estimate has no power 
to reduce market rentals, the charter 
fixing that authority entirely in the 
hands of the comptroller. 

Outside of retail and wholesale mar- 
kets, a good deal could be done to re- 
duce and standardize the cost of food 
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products by a bet- 





ter coéperation 


among the far- 
mers. : 
The California 


Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation sets a 
splendid example. 
It has for many 
years carried on 
the business of 
growing and sell- 
ing oranges and 
lemons under very 
satisfactory condi- 
tions. The sales of 
its 8000 members 
run up as high 
as $27,000,000 a 
year, and their 
expense, including 
advertising, has 
been kept below 2 
per cent. They 
send their prod- 
ucts to markets 








buyers who are 
inconsiderate at 
times in their fre- 
quent small pur- 
chases and the 
many deliveries 
they demand. 

I hope that the 
city of New York 
will recognize the 
opportunity for 
bringing the 
advantage of a 
system of open 
public markets, 
conducted on a 
practical and busi- 
messlike principle, 

irectly to the 
masses of the peo- 
ylee Those who are 
willing to forego 
omfort and con- 
venience in order 
to cut the cost of 








where they are 
wanted and re- 
frain from sending them to other mar- 
kets where they are not in demand, or 
where the supply is sufficient. 

The retail stores will always be re- 
quired to supply those who desire the 
services which they render. The ease 
and advantage to customers of tele- 


PRESIDENT MARKS INAUGURATED THE “OPEN” MARKETS 


phoning, free deliveries, charge ac- 
count, and comfort in shopping make 
the retailer a fixture in the community. 
The profit received by the retailer does 
not remain in his pocket. The overhead 
charges are very great indeed. This is 
largely due to the extravagance of the 


IN MANHATTAN 


their food will 
then have an op- 
portunity so to 
do. Those, however, who are not in 
need of extreme economies will continue 
as at present in their method of pur- 
chase. It is clear to me that the city 
owes a direct duty to the people hard- 
prest by the high cost of living. 
New York City 


THE GOVERNMENT AS GROCER 


BY MEYER LONDON 


SOCIALIST CONGRESSMAN FROM NEW YORK 


HE chaos and confusion inherent 
in a system of production and 
distribution which enables a small 
portion of the community to con- 
trol the necessaries of life have never 
been so well illustrated as in the pres- 
ent apparent shortage of food. For 
more than a decade there has been con- 
stant complaint of the growing cost of 
living. The complaint has been interna- 
tional and has been heard with par- 
ticular insistence in the United States, 
where the resistance to a lowering of 
the standard of living is necessarily 
more emphatic. Rich as never before, 
and bread riots! Surfeited with gold, 
and bread riots! A creditor of all the 
nations of the world, and bread riots! 
Such is the state of affairs today. It is 
evident that an extraordinary problem 
is presented. There will be as many 
theories advanced in explanation of the 
cause of the crisis as there are eco- 
nomic theories, and this country is 
blest with an abundance of econo- 
mists who do not know the elementary 
principles of economic evolution. 
While not at war, we suffer from all 
the effects of war so far as food is con- 
cerned. We speak in the name of na- 
tional interests, national ideals and na- 
tional preparedness. Billions of dollars 
are poured out in getting ready all the 
instrumentalities used in war to pre- 


pare the nation. But all our economic 
legislation has always been for a group, 
for a class. The nation has been lost 
sight of. There is not a beginning of 
industrial preparedness. Nothing has 
been done, no effort whatever has been 
made to inform the country as to the 
quantities of food which it could afford 
to export. No effort has been made to 
protect the people against a possible 
shortage, nor has anybody thought of 
protecting the consumer from the ex- 
ploitation of a group of profit mongers 
who stand between him and the pro- 
ducer. In short, there is no order and 
there is no knowledge on the subject 
which precedes the bringing in of or- 
der. Capitalism has failed. It is the 
Socialist’s complaint that it is always 
a failure. It is becoming apparent that 
it is a dismal failure in times of stress 
when nations have to act as units, and 
that is the situation now. There are no 
individuals in the world today. There 
are individual] nations either struggling 
for existence in mortal combat with one 
another or as the United States, slid- 
ing gradually into the very vortex 
which has engulfed the other civilized 
nations. If we are not to act as a unit 
now, when will we? It is with this 
object in mind that I introduced in 
December, before the so-called “bread 
riots,” a measure which called for the 


organization of a commission which 
was to ascertain all facts relating to 
the supply of food and food products 
and which was to take every step neces- 
sary to regulate the transportation, 
marketing, preservation and distribu- 
tion of food. The commission was to in- 
form the President whenever the condi- 
tion of the food market made the pro- 
hibition of exportation necessary, and 
in that event the President was to issue 
a proclamation temporarily prohibiting 
the export of food. The Socialist is 
international, but when he cannot act 
internationally he will at least act from 
the broadest viewpoint possible. The 
average member of Congress who has 
always been legislating either for indi- 
viduals or for groups, is at a loss indeed 
when confronted with a problem requir- 
ing national action. 

I am not enthusiastic about an em- 
bargo. As a matter of fact, I consider 
it an immoral thing so far as food is 
concerned. I would not prevent the 
population of any country of the world 
from getting our food, and the fact 
that the central powers cannot get ac- 
cess to our food is no argument why 
the population of the other countries 
should be deprived of it. This is not the 
point. The point is: shall the nation 
permit the export of such enormous 
quantities of food that there should be 
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a shortage of it? The question is: Shall 
we permit the unrestricted exportation 
of food when it is bound to have the 
immediate effect of making the prices 
of foodstuffs inaccessible to the masses? 
Take the case of New South Wales. 
New South Wales has generously con- 
tributed of her blood and money in aid 
of her mother country, but when the 
prices went skyward, when distress be- 
gan to be felt, the Government did not 
hesitate to seize the foodstuffs about to 
be shipped to the mother counry and fix 
the price at which it was to be sold to 
the people. If the United States had 
been a colony of any of the belligerent 
nations it could not have acted more 
recklessly. Of course, I would not have 
an embargo except if it were necessary 
in the case of an actual shortage of 
food. In the absence of a shortage or a 
threatened shortage an embargo would 
be an inexcusable act and destructive 
of the welfare of the country. It would, 
like a strike, hit the striker first. Every 
belligerent country has adopted special 
measures preventing the export of cer- 
tain articles and prohibiting the impor- 
tation of others. The national legisla- 
ture of the United States lacks a na- 
tional outlook. The representative of 
agricultural districts is so happy in his 
consciousness that the farmer is just 
now content that he treats with con- 
tempt and as a sort of demagogy the 
ery of the industrial sections of the 
country for relief. 

It requires a lot of self-control to lis- 
ten to those wise-acres from the agri- 


cultural states upbraiding the dwellers 
of the tenement houses of the large 
cities for refusing to come to the coun- 
try and hear the “lowing of the cow, 
the clucking of the hen,” and, as one 
eloquent orator exprest it, ‘‘the 
grunting of the swine.” Oh! the 
grunting of the swine! 

My measure for the establishment of 
a commission which was to regulate the 
transportation, marketing, preserva- 
tion and distribution of food was not 
followed by action on the part of Con- 
gress. I delivered a short talk on the 
floor of the House in support of my 
proposition, and when several members 
showed an interest in the proposition, 
and when one member whom I consider 
rather conservative said that if the 
measure that I advocated was not to be 
of a permanent character he was in- 
clined to support it, I introduced an- 
other resolution, namely, that a com- 
mission should be organized and the 
proper appropriation should be made to 
enable it to immediately establish food 
distribution centers and to purchase 
food and food products and sell the 
same directly to the consumer in co- 
operation with state and municipal 
governments. 

To sum up my reasons for intro- 
ducing the resolution. 

We cannot afford to permit self-re- 
specting men and women to become re- 
cipients of charity. We cannot afford 
to let people: starve. We cannot trust 
to the so-called law of supply and de- 
mand, which has never had much mean- 


‘ing as applied to human society (the 


average man is taught to believe that 
the law of supply and demand is a sort 
of inexorable natural law, which hu- 
man action can in no wise affect) and 
which has no meaning at all now. We 
cannot permit the situation to be con- 
trolled by individual greed or by the 
greed of various capitalistic groups. 
It is a national problem, and ought to 
be tackled by the nation. An appropri- 
ation of five or ten million dollars for 
the purchase and sale of food is the 
first direct and effective step to aid the 
people. 

Should the commission find it- 
self unable to obtain food at reason- 
able prices, it would have to come to 
the Government and present the dif- 
ficulty, and, whether it wants to or 
not, Congress will be forced to take 
the next step, which would be to pro- 
vide some form of permanent safe- 
guard against exploitation by private 
interests by establishing a system of 
national control of food production and 
distribution. One of the first benefits 
would be the elimination of the middle- 
man. There should be no middleman 
between the producer and the con-' 
sumer unless he is absolutely neces- 
sary, and very few middlemen perform 
any function of value to the commu- 
nity. And then it is self-evident that 
while every state should do its full 
duty, the emergency transcends the ar- 
tificial boundaries of the states and 
compels national action. 

Washington, D. C. 


| DON'T KNOW 


AN EAST SIDE MOTHER’S STORY OF THE FOOD RIOTS 


E have four children. I lost 

one. All but Azya, the oldest, 

was born in this country. We 

came to America, well, for one 
thing, so that our children could be 
educated. And the children educate the 
parents. They taught us to speak 
English. 

We got along pretty well when the 
children was small, but now my hus- 
band is sick half the time. He says, 
“I’m getting old. Every year I am more 
weaker. I make less money.” 

My husband is a presser. He used to 
do pretty good, but now he’s worn out 
and his arches are broken from so much 
standing in these years. He works, any- 
way. But now four years he’s sick other 
ways. He can’t work any more only in 
the season. That’s six months. Then he 
earns only ten a week. 

When Azya finished High School she 
said, “Mama, I can go to the State 
Normal School and learn to be a 
teacher and help father.” 

I said, ““Where’s the money?” 

She said, “Oh, I can sew.” She sews 
very nice. 

Now, maybe you know before the old 
Jews come to this country they don’t 
have their girls educated. It’s the boys. 

Azya said, “I got it all figured out.” 








The first organized protest against 
the high cost of food came from the 
women of New York tenements; 
their food riots of a week or so ago 
have been imitated in other states 
and have forced public consider- 
ation of a remedy for increasing 
food prices. The articles by Presi- 
dent Marks and Mr. London in this 
issue present two important results 
of such consideration. Their argu- 
ments should be read in the light 
of this story of a typical East Side 
family, retold almost verbatim by 
Donald Wilhelm.— Tue EbirTor. 
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She figured out everything in a little 
book and showed us just what it would 
cost and what she’d be making when 
she got thru and how we could live 
then, comfortable. 

She worked thru the summer at a 
playground. My girl loves children. The 
Settlement House in Madison street got 
her the job. They helped her when she 
was in the High School. They gave her 
a scholarship, so she got two dollars a 
week to help at home so she could go. 

Well things went pretty good, and 
Azya made money at sewing to help 


with the rent, and she’d got along good 
at school, too—her teacher came to see 
her father and me and said she ought 
to keep on because she would make a 
good teacher when she got thru. And 
we began to think how when she 
was a teacher maybe her father could 
stop work until he got well, and then 
he could make more again, and then, 
maybe, we could educate Max to be a 
doctor like he talked about; and things 
would be nice for us when we got old. 
Azya is a good girl. 

In the fall she went to Normal 
School, Sixty-eighth and Park avenue. 
She did sewing on the elevated going to 
school and coming back, and at home 
when she didn’t have to study. She 
made money for her books and car- 
fare and gave me money every week, 
too. She made hand-embroidered baby 
dresses and women’s dresses—anything. 
She did not have to pay anything at 
the school. 

Well, we got along better than I 
thought we would. Her father was 
working then and he made about ten 
dollars a week and I could pay the rent 
and get something to eat. And we got 
along all right. Azya said, “I knew it 
would be all right. Now father will 
work until summer and then I will 
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make enough money so he can quit 
work.” 

But pretty soon prices began to go 
up. Azya was out of school two weeks 
Christmas, and she made more money 
and things went all right. Once her 
father got sick. Then Azya staid up 
almost all night every night in a week 
and made almost ten dollars. She was 
pretty tired. But prices went right 
on up. 

Jews eat a lot of fish. Maybe you like 
gefiilte fish and herrings and smoked 
salmon. We like fish. Two or three years 
ago I could get very good fish for four- 
teen cents and now it has gone to about 
twenty-eight. We had fish less and less. 
Then Azya said, “Mama, father and the 
children must have meat if we cut down 
on fish and vegetables.” 

But when I went to get meat I didn’t 
know what to get. I used to get good 
steak for eighteen cents a pound and 
the butcher always gave me suet fat. 
In February they began to go up more. 
‘I give twenty-eight and thirty cents, 
but it isn’t breast beef or steak and 
the butcher weighed in the fat and 
gristle, and when I asked for suet fat 
he said, “Twenty-two cents a pound.” 
Milk’s eleven cents and we have to have 
two bottles, and if any of the children 
are sick we have to have three bottles, 
and with potatoes a nickel apiece and 
cabbage twenty cents and onions eigh- 
teen cents a pound and flour seven I 
didn’t know what to do. Everything’s 
gone ’way up. I said to myself that we 
couldn’t live. 

Their father was sick one evening 
and Azya said, “Father, you stop work; 
I’ll get a job.” 

But her father said wait awhile, be- 
cause if she went to work in a factory 
she could never make enough so that 
the children could be educated and he 
could stop worrying. He can’t work 
many years more if he’s sick. And you 
see, children that don’t go to school 
don’t make much money. I don’t know 
how we’ll get along when my husband 
and I get old. 

Azya told her father that was right, 
but she told me that night if he didn’t 


get well she’d quit if prices didn’t go 
down. 

And you know prices didn’t go down. 
They went up. 

I was so afraid Azya would quit 
school then if we couldn’t get enough 
for the children to: eat, so when the 
children went to school I went out and 
got work for home. I made fifty oder 
sixty cents a day on coats. My eyes are 
not so: good. When Max came home 
from school he took the coats back be- 
fore he had his tea. He doesn’t have 
sugar in his glass now. 

Well, we got along for a week, and 
then Azya came home early one day 
and found me sewing on the coats. 

She didn’t go to school the next day. 
When she went away in the morning 
she went for a job and she told us in 
the evening she was a skirt maker now. 
She got about six dollars a week. Maybe 
after while eight. 

Then we thought it would be all right 
and we could buy food, and maybe her 
father would get well again. But Azya 
was so tired in the evenings she couldn’t 
do much embroidery and her father 
was so bad, and all she could do we 
couldn’t buy meat three times a week 
with the rent and the gas and milk and 
coal —it’s been pretty cold and poor 
people have to pay more for coal be- 
cause they buy just a little bit. 

So pretty soon Max got his working 
papers — he’s just sixteen and he did 
well in school. His teacher came to say 
could he keep on. But Max said we 
must have enough to eat. A gentleman 
got him a good job. He makes four 
dollars. 

But for so long their father didn’t 
have the right things to eat so he got 
sick and couldn’t work at all. So we 
didn’t have any more than when their 
father was working and they were all 
in school. 

One night he got worse when he tried 
to work for a day. Azya got a doctor 
and he said their father didn’t get 
enough food. 

Then Azya took all the money we 
had. It was just ninety cents, because 
we’d just paid the doctor, and the rent 


was twelve dollars and a half and the 
gas two dollars and forty cents. She 
went over on East Broadway to buy a 
chicken for ninety cents for her father. 
It was thirty-five cents a pound. She 
went to another place at Rutgers 
Square, where they know her, and they 
gave her a chicken with eighteen cents 
trust and when she came out a lot of 
women grabbed it. She fought and they 
tore it all to pieces. 

She had no money then. She had no 
chicken for her father. She cried and 
told them about her father, and then a 
woman told her food cost so much they 
were all starving and the butchers were 
all robbers and she made Azya make a 
speech in Rutgers Square and tell how 
her father starved till he was sick and 
he couldn’t work and she had to quit 
school. So there was what you say is a 
boycott on chicken. Chicken went down. 

But the chicken wouldn’t do any 
good. Her father had a hemorrhage one 
night and they took him to a hospital. 

Maybe the store people aren’t to 
blame. But we aren’t to blame, are we? 
Everything is different at our house. 
Azya isn’t the same. I’m afraid she’s 
sick. She never laughs. 

I’ve got two brothers in the war. One 
is fighting for Germany and one is fight- 
ing for Russia. Maybe they’re dead. I 
never hear. They won’t let people write. 
Azya says they’re better off. 

Maybe the store people can’t help it. 
Some of them are so good—they make 
trust when they know the people can’t 
pay. Sometimes they trust the poor 
Italians when they have many children. 
The poor Italians on Monroe street are 
starving. Down at the Settlement they 
caught little Tony Sala stealing bread. 
You see, we aren’t the only ones. 

Well, Azya quit school and Max quit 
school. I guess my children will never 
be educated. And it’s hard on Azya in 
the factory. I am afraid she'll get sick, 
too. But we don’t have enough to eat 
now. Azya makes six dollars and Max 
makes four dollars. That isn’t enough. 
Maybe their father will die. I don’t 
know. 

New York City 








Our talk is of a buried day; 


We pass this way but once, dear heart! 
Musing beside the birch-log’s glow, 

The murmur of the mighty mart 
Borne to us thru the falling snow, 


BUT ONCE 
BY MARION HARLAND 


We pass this way but once. 
We idly strew, or plant with tears, 
Is gone for aye! We may not heed 
Its death or growth in future years. 
We clutch at gold, and grasp dead leaves, 


The seed 








Between us and the embers red, 
Are flickering fantoms, wan and gray, 
Sad wraiths of loves and hopes long dead. 


We pass this way but once. ’Tho hard 
The road we climb in frost and heat, 
Thru deep defiles—and sharp the shard 
’Gainst which we dash our hurrying feet,— 
Our toil and pain leave scanty trace, 
A blood-stain on a displaced stone; 
Vague lettering on a boulder’s face; 
Perchance the echo of a moan. 


We sow spring wealth of hopes and cares; 
Others will gather in our sheaves, 
And, cursing us,—will burn our tares. 


With your true eyes on mine, dear heart, 
As at the margin of the Sea 

Which you and me some day must part— 
Forget all that we would not be. 

Tread down the Wrong, live out the Right, 
Strong in God’s love and love for men; 

Then from the hill-top be our flight— 
We shall not pass this way again! 
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EIGHT GREAT SHORT STORIES 
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THE AMBITIOUS GUEST 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 





HE Short Story, as a literary form, 
Ky] Was first written by Nathaniel Haw- 
4 " ie 4S) thorne and Edgar Allan Poe. In their 
hands the short prose narrative be- 
S945 came highly centralized; had com- 
= ~i plete harmony in all its parts; in 
2) characters, plot, details and atmos- 
phere aimed to produce a single effect, 
and thus developed new artistic 
possibilities. 


Sauthenen, born in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1804, edu- 
cated in Bowdoin, and spending his early years in New 
England, felt the strong Puritan influence. Whether a boy 
in the Maine woods, a custom house inspector in Salem 
United States consul at Liverpool, or a resident of Concord 


he was at all times retired and meditative. “Twice Told 
Tales,” “Mosses from an Old Manse,” “The Scarlet Letter,” 
“The House of Seven Gables,” “The Marble Faun” and 
many other narratives are the work of a fanciful, poetic 
soul, and essentially products of the New England spirit. 
“The Ambitious Guest,” written about 1840, is one of the 
“Twice Told Tales.” Of all American stories it is one of the 
most nearly perfect examples of development, proportion 
and suggestive effect. Against a striking background of 
familiar New England scenery—‘The Notch in the White 
Mountains”—is a story of common everyday people—a 
farmer’s family, a young traveler and passing wayfarers. 
The slight but all-powerful action leads to an overwhelming 


catastrophe. The story does not emphasize the tragedy of 
death but that of unrealized ambition. The young stranger’s 
eager desire for fame; the father’s wish for a new farm 
and public office; the daughter’s wish for home and love; 
the grandmother’s wish for beautiful burial; the children’s 
wild projects—all alike were never realized. With fine New 
England irony Hawthorne shows how all might have been 
saved—the stranger might have hurried on; the family 
might have gone with the passing farmers; they might have 
stayed in the house: Fate, call it what you will, destroyed 
every wish. That is the great human theme of the story— 
the vanity of earthly hopes. 

The story is as clear as a Greek tragedy, as stern as a 
New England sermon. Every part is well-balanced and 
effective, and no part could be omitted. The narrative rises 
to a supremely complete climax beyond which nothing more 
can be said. With masterly art Hawthorne foreshadows this 
climax by keeping all attention fixed on the theme of ambi- 
tion and the menace of the mountain which “towered above 
their heads so steep that the stones would often rumble 
down its sides and startle them at midnight.” His fancy 
plays with the theme in a melancholy way, creating an 
atmosphere of foreboding. Thus he says, when the stranger 
arrived “the dreary blast wailed as he was entering, and 
went moaning away from the door.” Every such play of 
fancy, every touch of irony, every description, every word, 
in fact, adds to the effect. Simple as it is, “The Ambitious 
Guest” is a masterpiece of art. 





NE September night « family hud 
gathered round their hearth and 
piled it high with the drift-wood 
of mountain streams, the dry 
cones of the pine and the splintered ruins 
of great trees that had come crashing down 
the precipice. Up the chimney roared the 
fire, and brightened the room with its broad 
blaze. The faces of the father and mother 
haa a sober gladness; the children laughed; 
the eldest daughter was the image of Hap- 
piness at seventeen; and the aged grand- 
mother, who sat knitting in the warmest 
place, was the image of Happiness grown 
old. They had found the “herb, heart’s- 
ease,” in the bleakest spot of all New Eng- 
land. This family was situated in the 
Netch of the White Hills, where the wind 
was sharp thruout the year, and pitilessly 
cold in the winter—giving their cottage all 
its fresh inclemency, before it descended 
on the valley of the Saco. TI ey dwelt in a 
cold spot and a dangerous one; for a moun- 
tain towered above their heads, so steep, 
that the stones would often rumble down 
its sides, and startle them at midnight. 
The daughter had just uttered some sim- 
ple jest, that filled them all with mirth, 
when the wind came thru the Notch, 
and seemed to pause before their cottage— 
rattling the door, with a sound of wailing 
and lamentation, before it passed into the 
valley. For a moment it saddened them, 
tho there was nothing unusual in the tones, 
But the family were glad again, when they 
perceived that the latch was lifted by some 
traveler, whose footsteps had been unheard 
amid the dreary blast which heralded his 








Tho they dwelt in such a solitude, these 
yeople held daily converse with the world. 
‘he romantic pass of the Notch is a great 

artery, thru which the life-blood of internal 
commerce is continually throbbing, between 
Maine on one side, and the Green Moun- 
tains and the shores of the St. Lawrence 
on the other. The stage-coach always drew 
up before the door of the cottage. The way- 
farer, with no companion but his staff, 
paused here to exchange a word, that the 
sense of loneliness might not utterly over- 
come him, ere he could pass thru the cleft 
of the mountain, or reach the first house 
in the valley. And here the teamster, on 
his way to Portland market, would put up 
for the night; and, if a bachelor, might sit 
an hour beyond the usual bed-time, and 
steal a kiss from the mountain maid at 
parting. It was one of those primitive tav- 
erns where the traveler pays only for food 
and lodging, but meets with a homely kind- 
ness, beyond all price. When the footsteps 
were heard, therefore, between the outer 
door and the inner one, the whole family 
rose up, grandmother, children, and all, as 
if about to welcome some one who belonged 
to them, and whose fate was linked with 
theirs. 

The door was opened by a young man. 
His face at first wore the melancholy ex- 
pression, almost despondency, of one who 
travels a wild and bleak road at nightfall 
and alone, but soon brightened up when he 
saw the kindly warmth of his reception. 
He felt his heart spring forward to meet 
them all, from the old woman, who wiped 
a chair with her apron, to the little child 








approach, and wailed as he was entering, 
and went moaning away from the door, 
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that held out its arms to him. One glance 
and smile placed the stranger on a footing 
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of innocent familiarity with the eldest 
daughter. 

“Ah, this fire is the right thing!” cried 
he. “especially when there is such a pleas- 
ant circle round it. I am quite benumbed; 
for the Notch is just like the pipe of a 
great pair of bellows; it has blown a ter- 
rible blast in my face, all the way from 
Bartlett.” 

“Then you are going toward Vermont?’ 
said the master of the house, as he helped 
to take a light knapsack off the young 
man’s shoulder. 

“Yes; to Burlington, and far enough be- 
yond,” replied he. “I meant to have been at 
Ethan Crawford’s tonight; but a pedes- 
trian lingers along such a road as this. It 
is no matter; for, when I saw this good 
fire, and all your cheerful faces, I felt as 
if you had kindled it on purpose for me, 
and were waiting my arrival. So I shall 
sit down among you, and make myself at 
home.” 


HE frank-hearted stranger had just 

drawn his chair to the fire, when some- 

thing like a heavy footstep was heard 
without, rushing down the steep side of the 
mountain, as with long and rapid strides, 
and, taking such a leap, in passing the cot- 
tuge, as to strike the opposite precipice. 
The family held their breath, because they 
knew the sound, and their guest held his 
by instinct. 

“The old mountain has thrown a stone 
at us, for fear we should forget him,” said 
the landlord, recovering himself. “He some- 
times nods his head, and threatens to come 
down; but we are old neighbors, and agree 
together pretty well, upon the whole. Be- 
sides, we have a sure place of refuge hard 
by, if he should be coming in good earnest.” 

Let us now suppose the stranger to have 
finished his supper of bear’s meat; and, by 
his natural felicity of manner, to have 
pluced himself on a footing of kindness 
with the whole family, so that they talked 
as freely together as if he belonged to their 
mountain brood. He was of a proud, yet 
geutle spirit—haughty and reserved among 
the rich and great; but ever ready to stoop 
his head to the lowly cottage-door, and be 
like a brother or a son at the poor man’s 
fireside. In the household of the Notch he 
found warmth and simplicity of feeling, 
the pervading intelligence of New England, 
and a poetry of native growth, which they 
had gathered, when they little thought of 
it, from the mountain peaks and chasms, 
and at the very threshold of their roman- 
tic and dangerous abode. He had traveled 
far and alone; his whole life, indeed, had 
been a solitary path; for, with the lofty 
caution of his nature, he had kept himself 
apart from those who might otherwise have 
been his companions. The family, too, tho 
so kind and hospitable, had that conscious- 
ness of unity among themselves, and sep- 
aration from the world at large, which, in 
every domestic circle, should still keep a 
holy place where no stranger may intrude. 
But this evening a prophetic sympathy 
impelled the refined and educated youth to 
pour out his heart before the simple moun- 
tuineers, and constrained them to answer 
him with the same free confidence. And 
thus it should have been. Is not the kin- 
dred of a common fate a closer tie than that 
of birth? 

The secret of the young man’s character 
was a high and abstracted ambition. He 
could have borne to live an undistinguished 
life, but not to be forgotten in the grave. 
Yearning desire had been transformed to 
hope; and hope, long cherished, had become 
like certainty, that, obscurely as he jour- 
neyed now, a glory was to beam on all his 
pathway—tho not, perhaps, while he was 
treading it. But, when posterity should 
gaze back into the gloom of what was now 
the present, they would trace the brightness 
of his footsteps, brightening as meaner glor- 
ies faded, and confess that a gifted one 
had passed from his cradle to his tomb, 
with none to recognize him. 

“As yet,” cried the stranger, his cheek 
glowing and his eye flashing with en- 
thusiasm, “as yet, I have done nothing. 
Were I to vanish from the earth tomorrow, 
none would know so much of me as you; 


that a nameless youth came up, at night- 
fali, from the valley of the Saco, and 
opened his heart to you in the evening, and 
passed thru the Notch, by sunrise, and was 
seen no more. Not a soul would ask—*Who 
wis he?—-Whither did the wanderer go? 
But I cannot die till I have achieved my 
destiny. Then let Death come! I shall have 
built my monument!” 

There was a continual flow of natural 
emotion, gushing forth amid abstracted 
reverie, which enabled the family to un- 
derstand this young man’s sentiments, tho 
so foreign from their own. With quick sen- 
sibility of the ludicrous, he blushed at the 
ardor into which he had been betrayed. 

“You laugh at me,” said he, taking the 
eldest daughter’s hand, and laughing him- 
self. “You think my ambition as nonsen- 
sical as if I were to freeze myself to death 
on the top of Mount Washington, only that 
people might spy at me from the country 
round about. And truly, that would be a 
noble pedestal for a man’s statue!” 

“It is better to sit here by this fire,” an- 
swered the girl, blushing, ‘and be comfort- 
able and contented, tho nobody thinks about 
— 

“I suppose,” said her father, after a fit 
of musing, “there is something natural in 
what the young man says; and if my mind 
had been turned that way, I might have 
felt just the same. It is strange, wife, how 
this talk has set my head running on things 
that are pretty certain never to come to 
puss.” 

“Perhaps they may,” observed the wife. 
“Ts the man thinking what he will do when 
he is a widower?” 

“No, no!” cried he, repelling the idea 
with reproachful kindness. ““‘When I think 
of your death, Esther, I think of mine too. 
But I was wishing we had a good farm, in 
Bartlett, or Bethlehem, or Littleton, or 
some other township round the White 
Mountains; but not where they could tum- 
ble on our heads. I should want to stand 
well with my neighbors, and be called 
*Squire, and sent to General Court for a 
term or two; for a plain, honest man may 
do as much good there as a lawyer. And 
when I should be grown quite an old man, 
and you an old woman, so as not to be 
long apart, I might die happy enough in 
my bed, and leave you all crying around 
me. A slate gravestone would suit me as 
well as a marble one—with just my name 
and age, and a verse of a hymn, and some- 
thing to let people know that I lived an 
honest man and died a Christian.” 

“There now!” exclaimed the stranger: 
“it is our nature to desire a monument, be 
it slate, or marble, or a pillar of granite, 
of a glorious memory in the universal heart 
of man.” 


“ FE’RE in a strange way tonight,” 
said the wife, with tears in her eyes. 
“They say it’s a sign of something 

when folks’ minds go a-wandering so. Hark 

to the children!” 

They listened accordingly. The younger 
children had been put to bed in another 
room, but with an open door between, so 
that they could be heard talking busily 
among themselves. One and all seemed to 
have caught the infection from the fire- 
side circle, and were outvying each other 
in wild wishes and childish projects of 
what they would do, when they came to be 
men and women. At length a little boy, in- 
stead of addressing his brothers and sisters, 
called out to his mother. 

“T’ll tell you what I wish, mother,” cried 
he, “I want you and father and grarid- 
mze’m, and all of-us, and the stranger, too, 
to start right away, and go and take a 
drink out of the basin of the Flume!” 

Nobody could help laughing at the child’s 
notion of leaving a warm bed, and dragging 
them from a cheerful fire, to visit the basin 
of the Flume—a brook, which tumbles over 
the precipice, deep within the Notch. The 
boy had hardly spoken, when a wagon rat- 
tled along the road, and stopped a moment 
before the door. It appeared to contain two 
or three men, who were cheering their 
hearts with the rough chorus of a song, 
which resounded in broken notes, between 
the cliffs, while the singers hesitated wheth- 


er to continue their journey, or put up here 
for the night. 

“Father,” said the girl, “they are calling 
you by name.” 

But the good man doubted whether they 
had really called him, and was unwilling 
to show himself too solicitous of gain, by 
inviting people to patronize his house. He 
therefore did not hurry to the door; and 
the lash being soon applied, the travelers 
plunged into the Notch, still singing and 
laughing, tho their music and mirth came 
back drearily from the heart of the moun- 
tain. 

“There, mother!” cried the boy, again. 
“They'd have given us a ride to the 
Flume.” 

Again they laughed at the child’s per- 
tinacious fancy for a night ramble. But it 
happened that a light cloud passed over the 
daughter’s spirit; she looked gravely into 
the fire, and drew a breath that was almost 
a sigh. It forced its way, in spite of a little 
struggle to repress it. Then starting and 
blushing, she looked quickly round the cir- 
cle, as if they had caught a glimpse into 
her bosom. The stranger asked what she 
had been thinking of. 

“Nothing,” answered she, with a down- 
cast smile. “Only I felt lonesome just then.” 

“Oh, I have always had a gift of feel- 
ing what is in other people’s hearts,” said 
he, half seriously. “Shall I tell the secrets 
of yours? For I know what to think when 
a young girl shivers by a warm hearth, and 
complains of lonesomeness at her mother’s 
side. Shall I put these feelings into words?” 

“They would not be a girl’s feelings any 
longer, if they could be put into words,” 
replied the mountain nymph, laughing, but 
avoiding his eye. 


LL this was said apart. Perhaps a germ 

of love was springing in their hearts, so 

pure that it might blossom in paradise, 
since it could not be matured on earth; for 
women worship such gentle dignity as his; 
and the proud, contemplative, yet kindly 
soul is oftenest captivated by simplicity like 
hers. But, while they spoke softly, and he 
was watching the happy sadness, the light- 
some shadows, the shy yearnings of a maid- 
en’s nature, the wind thru the Notch took 
a deeper and drearier sound. It seemed, as 
the fanciful stranger said, like the choral 
strain of the spirits of the blast, who, in 
old Indian times, had their dwelling among 
these mountains, and made their hights and 
recesses a sacred region. There was a wail 
along the road, as if a funeral were pass- 
ing. To chase away the gloom, the family 
threw pine-branches on their fire, till the 
dry leaves crackled, and the flame arose, 
discovering once again a scene of peace and 
humble happiness. The light hovered about 
them fondly, and caressed them all. There 
were the little faces of the children peep- 
ing from their bed apart, and here the 
father’s frame of strength, the mother’s 
subdued and careful mien, the high-browed 
youth, the budding girl, and the good old 
grandam, still knitting in the warmést 
place. The aged woman looked up from her 
task, and, with fingers ever busy, was the 
next to speak. 

“Old folks have their notions,” said she, 
“as well as young ones. You’ve been wish- 
ing and planning, and letting your heads 
run on one thing and another, till you've 
set my mind a-wandering too. Now what 
should an old woman wish for when she 
can go but a step or two before she comes 
to her grave? Children, it will haunt me 
night and day till I tell you.” 

“What is it, mother?’ cried the hus- 
band and-wife at once. 

Then the old woman, with an air of 
mystery, which drew the circle closer round 
the fire, informed them that she had pro- 
vided her grave-clothes some years before— 
a nice linen shroud, a cap with a muslin 
ruff and everything of a finer sort than she 
had worn since her wedding-day. But this 
evening an old superstition had strangely 
recurred to her. It used to be said, in her 
younger days, that if anything were amiss 
with a corpse, if only the ruff were not 
smooth, or the cap did not set right, the 
corpse, in the coffin and beneath the clods, 
would strive to put up its cold hands and 
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. Europe's many tongues and 





> consequent misunderstandings 


The Fruits of Unenteaiiien 


Throughout the vast area of 
this country prevails a common 
tongue. The whole of Europe 
hardly exceeds our territory, yet 
Europe has more than a score 
of nationalities and many dif- 
ferent languages. 


In the United States the tele- 
phone, as exemplified by Bell 
System, renders a matchless 
service inits mastery of distance 
and in encouraging the use of a 
universal language. This ac- 
complishment is in spite of the 
great influx of population from 
every country in the world. 


In Europe the independent 
countries, separated by barriers 
of language,and lacking efficient 





One Policy 


One System 


telephone service, suffer from 
inadequate facilities for inter- 
communication. 


We now talk from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Pacific, and elimi- 
nate more than three thousand 
miles. In Europe, contending 
with a babel of voices and un- 
related telephone systems, a 
bare quarter of that distance has 


been bridged with difficulty. 


The ideal of the Bell System 
has been day by day to extend 
its service in the interest of all 
telephone users. Its efforts have 
resulted in providing the 
facilities to unite cities and 
rural districts in true American 
democracy. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





Sufferers from Diabetes should 
understand their cases thorough- 
ly in order that they may co- 
operate with their physicians. 
Dr. J. H. Kellogg gives full in- 
structions in his new book. ‘Send for free pamphlet to 


GOOD HEALTH, 303 Main Street, Battle, Creek, Michigan | 3987 Broadway 


Diabetes 





WHEN BUYING A PIPE ORGAN 
do you know enough about it to trust your own 
judgment? If not, consult an expert! 

Consulting Organ Expert, G. F. DOHRING 
NewYork, N. Y. 





As low as $181 at our “‘direct-to-you”’ prices. 
Ready-cut. Easily erected yourself. Shipped anywhere 


complete. Promptdelivery. Highest grade materials. 


Sen 


for FREE boo 
prices and specifications. Write NOW! 


“Gordon-Van Tine Homes” with photos, 
2300 


Gordon-Van Tine Co, ss cue 5. 


Satisfaction ¢ Guaranteed or Money Back Davenport, lowa 








arrange it. The bare thought made her 
nervous. 

“Don’t talk so, grandmother!” said the 
girl, shuddering. 

“Now,” continued the old woman, with 
singular earnestness, yet smiling strangely 
at her own folly, “I want one of you, my 
children—when your mother is drest, and 
in the coffin—I want one of you to hold a 
looking-glass over my face. Who knows but 
I may take a glimpse at myself, and see 
whether all’s right?’ 

“Old and young, we dream of graves and 
monuments,” murmured the stranger youth. 
“I wonder how mariners feel when the ship 
is sinking, and they, unknown and undis- 
tinguished, are to be buried together in the 
ocean—that wide and nameless sepulcher.” 

I’or a moment the old woman’s ghastly 
conception so engrossed the minds of her 
hearers, that a sound, abroad in the night, 
rising like the roar of a blast, had grown 
broad, deep and terrible before the fated 
group were conscious of it. The house, and 
all within it, trembled; the foundations of 
the earth seemed to be shaken, as if this 
awful sound were the peal of the last 
trump. Young and old exchanged one wild 
glance, and remained an instant, pale, 
affrighted, without utterance, or power to 
move. Then the same shriek burst simul- 
taneously from all their lips. 

“The Slide! the Slide!” 

The simplest words must intimate, but 
not portray, the unutterable horror of the 
catastrophe. The victims rushed from their 
cottage and sought refuge in what they 
deemed a safer spot—where, in contempla- 
tion of such an emergency, a sort of bar- 
rier had been reared. Alas! they had quitted 
their security, and fled right into the path- 
way of destruction. Down came the whole 
side of the mountain in a cataract of ruin. 
Just before it reached the house the stream 
breke into two branches, shivering not a 


window there, but overwhelming the whole | 


vicinity, blocked up the road, and 
hilated everything in its dreadful course. 
Long ere ‘the thunder of that great Slide 
had ceased to roar among the mountains, 
the mortal agony had been endured, and the 
victims were at peace. Their bodies were 
never found. 

The next morning the light smoke was 
seen stealing from the cottage chimney up 
the mountain-side. Within, the fire was yet 
smouldering on the hearth and the chairs 
in a circle around it as if the inhabitants 
had but gone forth to view the devastation 
of the Slide and would shortly return to 
thank Heaven for their miraculous escape. 
Ali had left separate tokens, by which those 
who had known the family were made to 
shed a tear for each. Who has not heard 
their name? The story had been told far 
and wide, and will for ever be a legend of 
seg mountains. Poets have sung their 
ate. 

There were circumstances which led some 
to suppose that a stranger had been re- 
ceived into the cottage on this awful night, 
and had shared the catastrophe of all its in- 
mates. Others denied that there were suffi- 
cient grounds for such a coniecture. Wo 
for the high-souled youth, with his dream 
of Earthly Immortality! His name and 
person utterly unknown; his history, his 
way of life, his plans—a mystery never to 
be solved; his death and his existence 
equally a doubt! Whose was the agony of 
that death-moment? 


PEBBLES 


Lawyer—How large were the hoofs? 
Were they as large as my feet or my hands? 

Darkey—No, sah, they was jus’ ordinary 
sized hoofs, sah.— Widow. 








Zero—Bill told me a funny story in New 
York and when I’d gotten to Chicago | 
couldn’t remember it. 

Kolder—That was carrying a joke too 
far.—Tiger. 

Captain—Have you changed the guard 

et? 

4 The Newchum Junior—No, sir; the old 
guard was doing the job so well, sir, I 
thought I’d let ’em stay on, sir—Sydney 
Bulletin. 
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| Books — 


A DOCTOR’S MEMORY BOX 


If doctors, by reason of their inti- 
mate associations with all kinds of 
people, get a better perspective on life 
than do the rest of us, then truly Dr. 
Alan McLane Hamilton, grandson and 
biographer of Alexander Hamilton and 
one of the most distinguished of alien- 
ists, should be able to give us most 
valuable books.: For he has known as 
personal friends many of the great- 
est men and women of his time. He 
knew Agassiz and Lincoln, Edwin 
Booth, Max Beerbohm, Henry Irving, 
and many others. He travelled in 
Europe and Asia and Africa and met 
the leaders of thought everywhere. He 














studied many a famous criminal. His) 


Recollections of an Alienist is a book 
of frank comment on life and personal- 
ity, a veritable feast for those whose 
hunger for similar experience has never 
been satisfied. His comment on many 
of the men and women he has known 
will be certain to stimulate controversy, 
for others still living have known 
these same people and thought of them 
each after his own fashion. No two of 
us ever get the same idea of a friend’s 
personality. But the comment is fair 
and kindly and always interesting. 


Recollections of an Alienist, by Alan McLane 
Hamilton. G. H. Doran Company. $3.50. 


SOUTH AMERICA 





Professor Coester, in his Literary| 
History of Spanish America, has given 
us one of the most useful books which 
the student of Latin America has seen 
in many days. The historians have, as 
yet, gone scarcely deep enough below} 
the surface of Spanish American civili-| 
zation to warrant a satisfying historical 
interpretation of its literature, and 
“Manual” rather than “History” would 
be a more fitting title for this volume. 
Its practical value lies in just the fact 
that here the student, amateur and pro- 
fessional, may find out what has been 
written by our neighbors to a degree 
heretofore impossible, even to those who 
know Spanish. Professor Coester’s 
method is in general chronological, with 
the customary grouping of historical 
periods and the traditional interpreta- 
tion of movements and personalities. 

One could wish for fuller treatment 
of the literature of the Colonial period, 
those three centuries which saw the de- 
velopment of most of the problems 
which confront the republics of today. 
A disproportionate allotment of space 
is given to the Revolutionary period, 
tho not sufficient to make clear the 
meaning of that period, and the signifi- 
cance of its results. The modern Span- 





ish American states are then takcn up, | 














ERIALS 


A Buildin3, Medium 





Which Expresses the 





Culture of Centuries 


In Europetheart and architecture of all ages has been expressed 
in the venerable stone buildin}s we study and adore. In America 
we build of man-made innovations—tryin3, to express the real 
with an imitation of it. Then we wonder why our buildings sel- 
dom ~ive the impression of beauty, solidity and permanence as 
those of Europe do—and why our better dwelling, places are 
called houses instead of homes. 


A large proportion of the truly ,reat buildin}s—homes that 
have the qualities of dignity and refinement without stiffness and 
formality—‘cultured homelikeness”—have been and always 
will be built of stone. Indiana Limestone expresses the beauty 
of all styles of architecture, and it is not higher in cost than far 
less durable artificial materials. You really owe it to your’ 








“appreciative sense” to find out about it. 


FREE: An interesting illustrated booklet and a sample 
showing various finishes will be sent you upon request. 
See Indiana Limestone at close quarters — write to 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Box 214, Bedford, Indiana 





Residence of Indiana Limestone, ‘‘The Aristocrat of Building Materials"’ for 
Mrs. Senator Hitt, Washington, D. C., John Russell Pope, N. Y., Architect. 
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If You Lived 
As The Cave Man Lived 


Your health would take care of itself 


The cave man ate coarse food and lived a strenuous life 
in the open. His digestive apparatus was suited to 
that kind of an existence, 

You inherit from the cave man the same internal mechanism, 
but youeat different food and youlead u different kind of a life. 
Hence the almost universal prevalence of constipation and 
its constant menace to health. 

Your problem is to adjust that “cave man” internal mechanism 
of yours to the sedentary life and concentrated food of civilized 
man, NUJOL accomplishes this adjustment by preventing the 
bowel contents from becoming hard, thus making natural move- 
ments easy. It doesn’t upset the ordinary processes of digestion 
and it doesn’t form a habit. 

NUJOL is sold in pint bottles only, at all drug stores. Refuse 
substitutes—look for the name NUJOL on the bottle and package, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
Bayonne: New Jersey 
Dept, 12 


Send for booklet, **THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write you~ 


name and address plainly on the margin below. 








Accepted by U. S. Government as se- 

curity for Postal Savings Bank Depos- 
its. Entirely safe. Free from income 

tax. Pay 4to5'4 per cent. We handle 

only solid securities. 

Write for Booklet J, ** Bonds of Our 
Country,”” FREE. 


the factory. e 
illustrated is 26 ft. wide and 
34 ft. long—2 full coats 
Coverall Paint 
with trimmings, for this 
hou: ly $9. 
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most of them for a chapter each, with 
an enumeration and characterization of 
their most important literary produc- 
tions during the nineteenth century. A 
closing chapter on the contemporary 
Modernista movement is especially valu- 
able for its appreciation and criticism 
of the work of the brilliant Nicaraguan 
lyric poet, Ruben Dario, who died re- 
cently. Used in conjunction with the 
author’s bibliography of Spanish-Amer- 
ican literature, published in the Ko- 
manic Review, we have here the best 
available guide, in English, for the 
novitiate in this field. It is to be hoped 
that some one will soon do a similar 
piece of work for the Portuguese- 
American colonies and modern Brazil. 

In Argentina and Uruguay, the state- 
ment that “the only slight pretension of 
the present book is to be informative,” 
is typical of the author’s muddled Eng- 
lish whenever he forsakes the field of 
simply stated fact regarding the eco- 
nomic resources, productions and con- 
ditions of modern Argentina and Uru- 
guay. Here Mr. Ross is thoroly at home, 
thanks to his long experience as trade 
journalist in Buenos Ayres, and he has 
given us a volume of unusual contem- 
porary worth, if the reader will omit 
chapters I, III and IV, and is able to 
pardon, or laugh at, much execrable 
English, and such faux pas as the fol- 
lowing: “His wit, and hers (the gaucho 
and his lady), most frequently take the 
form of double entente.” 

Margarette Daniels’ choice of Makers 
of South America will not always be 
to the taste of the historian and stu- 
dent, but the juvenile readér has here 
the first book of its kind which has ever 
come to the reviewer’s notice as worthy 
of any serious attention. Not the least 
valuable feature’ of the book is its 
appended bibliography, notably well 
chosen, if one be allowed to except cer- 
tain modern books of travel, which, 
however, are perhaps little worse than 
the best of their kind in North America. 


The Literary History of Spanish America, by 
Alfred Coester. The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
Argentina and Uruguay, by Gordon Ross. The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. $3.00. Makers of 
South America, by Margarette Daniels. Mis- 
sionary Educational Movement. Cloth, 60 
cents; paper, 40 cents. 


THE ART OF POESY 

The English critic, Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, recently deceased, had un- 
usual knowledge of many languages 
and literatures, which contributes to 
the interest of his thoughtful essay on 
Poetry: The Renascence of Wonder. He 
devotes a chapter, first of all, to a defi- 
nition of poetry, but in that chapter | 
find no better definition than is given 
in his own title. For poetry is indeed a 
new birth in wonder which gives back 
to the adult his heritage in the child’s 
kingdom of joy. After defining poetry 
at length the author discusses its rela- 
tion to other arts, and its varieties. He 
is a conservative with the mental atti- 
tude of the scholar rather than of the 
enthusiast. 

A more generally interesting book is 
Lafcadio Hearn’s Appreciations of 
Poetry, a collection of studies of Roset- 
ti, Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne 
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and other English poets, taken from 
the lectures Hearn gave before his 
classes in the University of Tokyo. 
These lectures were found in the care- 
fully kept notes of Japanese students 
and have been edited by Dr. John Er- 
skine, of Columbia University. The fact 
that Lafcadio Hearn spoke with great 
lucidity and gave ample explanations 
as an interpreter of the West to the 
East gives this book an especial value 
as an interpretation of English poetry 
to others for whom poetry may be a 
new language. This would be an excel- 
lent supplementary text for school 
libraries, while it is suggestive and in- 
teresting to all lovers of poetry. 


Poetry: The Renascence of Wonder, by Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.75. 
Appreciations of Poetry, by Lafcadio Hearn. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3. 


WOMEN WORKERS 

When it is remembered that in Amer- 
ica nearly a third of the workers of the 
country are women, that these workers 
of today are to be the mothers of the 
men and women of tomorrow, no think- 
ing person will hold that the stream of 
books on this subject now pouring from 
the press is unduly great, so it be not 
swollen by incompetent and superficial 
work. The latest addition to the Na- 
tional Social Science Series, Dr. Annie 
Marion MacLean’s Women Workers 
and Society, is a very well informed, 
thoroly grounded, and welcome “brief- 
ing” of a wide range of information. 

A concise outline of the history of 
women in American industry is fol- 
lowed in this volume by studies of the 
woman worker’s legal status, of prob- 
lems of industrial hygiene, of educa- 
tion and recreation, and of the social- 
ization of industry. 


Women Workers and Society, by A. M. Mac- 
Lean. Chicago. A. C. McClurg & Co. 50 cents. 


OUT OF DOORS 


Horace Klepart’s Camping and Wood- 
craft, once a pocket manual, now in its 
seventh edition, is to have two volumes. 
The first deals with camping, considering 
in detail outfit, provisions, woodpests and 
the camp fires; for the amateur there is a 
welcome chapter of receipts for campfire 
cookery. (Outing Publishing Company, 
$1.50.) 


Chatty papers on such homelike topics 
as cinders, rainfall, bonfires and snow 
shoveling make up the Humble Annals of 
a Back Yard, by W. A. Dyer. Does any- 
one ever read of a triumph in the line of 
green peas without longing, especially if 
the month be February, to go and do like- 
wise? (Boston: The Pilgrim Press, $1.) 

The Book of Forestry has descriptive 
tables of trees and shrubs, lumberer’s meas- 
urements, ete. But it is more than a hand- 
book. Mr. Moon’s account of forestry in 
the United States, of what has been done 
and how, and what must be done, is of 
interest to every one who owns a bit of 
woodland or even a few shade _ trees. 


(Daniel Appleton & Co., $1.75.) 


Appearing first in the London Times, 
Studies in Gardening, by A. Clutton-Brock, 
bear much sage advice which the notes by 
Mrs. Francis King fit to the needs of 
American flower growers. But more than 
that, many of the chapters, notably those 
* on the names of flowers and their associa- 
tions, are uncommonly delightful discursive 
essays with gardens for text. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $2.) 





Imported 


Dress Linens 
for Season 1917 


Fashion decrees Linen in White and colors for the 
smart Suits and Frocks this season. We have made 
unusual preparations to meet this demand, and com- 
_ assortments of weaves and colors are now in 
stoc 


I 





Reg. Trade Mark 


NU 





At 75c yard—Yarn-dyed Linen (medium weight) in White 
and upwards of twenty-five fashionable shades. 36 inches 
wide. 

At 95c yard—Our famous “Non-Krush” Linen in White, 
Cream and a full assortment of the most-wanted shades. 36 
inches wide. 


At 95c yard —\rench Linen, 46 inches wide, in White, Black 


ui 








and a host of new and desirable shades. (Medium weight). 
= At $1.00 yard—Cossack Linen, a semi-rough Linen resem- 
= bling a Russian Crash, in White and a full line of new shades. 
== 45 inches wide. 
= At 85c yard —Crepe or Momie Linen, very desirable, White 
= andcolors. 46 inches wide. (Special value). 
= Linen Eponge—A soft, semi-rough Linen in White and colors. 
3 36, 45 and 54 inches, at $1.00, 1.25 and 1.50 yard. 
= At 85c yard—Special attention is directed to a recent importa- 
= tion of Handkerchief Linen of a superior quality in a choice 
= range of plain colors—Pink, Flesh, Rose, Sky, Copen, Old 


lt 
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Blue, Maize, Nile, Reseda, Gray, Helio, Wistaria, Orange, 
Sand, Golden Brown, Navy, Black. 33 inches wide. 

Novelty Handkerchief Linens—Vine, sheer quality, soft finish, 
White grounds, showing a range of smart printed designs, 
such as Dots, Checks, Fancy Stripes, Stripe and Check com- 


mit 
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White Linens for Waists, Dresses or Suits, in all the various 
weights and weaves to meet all requirements. 


: New Laces for Spring 


Particular attention is directed to our fine assortment of 
Laces to be used with Summer Dresses and Waists, etc. 


Real Filet Laces, 2 to 6 inches wide, 45c to $9.50. 
Val Lace Ruffling, 50c to $1 per yard for frills, etc. 


Filet Net Edges, 9 to 27 inches, for collars and flounces, 85¢ to 
$1.50 yard. 


HNN 


Samples of any of these lines except bordered materials, mailed 
upon request. 
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James McCutcheon & Co. | 
=| Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York E- 
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| America’s Magazi : 
| —their place in the Sun of Commerce : 
Their place in America’s homes What hours and days of women’s 

= —millions of homes—that’s anoldstory. | work have been saved by various vari- 

z Their placein commerce—that’s newer. _ eties of factory-preserved foods—from 

2 Their place in homes—educating, en- _— pickles to pineapples—made known 

: tertaining, inspiring—that has grown __ through magazine advertising! 

in the slow, steady strides of America’s ; 

: progress; their place in Commerce, by There was no crying need for a 

: “leaps and bounds” alongside of the | handy camera, no demand for an inex- 

E young giant of advertising. pensive watch, yet in magazine adver- 


; tising the makers of both made them 
Their place in Commerce de- _ equally famous. 


pends upon their ability to sell things: : 

ability to create a demand, and therefore It required education to get 
a market, where no demand or market __ people to accept “ready-made” music, 
existed before; their abilitytoreach peo- _ but its creators educated the people so 
ple and make them think—to carry a _ masterfully through magazine advertis- 


Mn 
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commercial message and imprint it in ing that music is now practically uni- 
a the brain of a Nation; ability to raise a —_— versal in American homes. » 3 
E| people’sscale of living, and to nationalize ' = 
= their styles and fashions as well as their | Nothing started enameled bath- E 
E soapsand breakfast foods; their abilityto tubs on their way to popularity until the 3 
3 build up and maintain commercial Good- maker began to “feel out’’ the people 
a will which business men yearly trans- With his “Health depends upon Sanita- 
E late into assets worth millions of tation” idea in magazine advertisments. 
= dollars. That idea the magazines turned into a 





7 a: national hobby. 
For instance: There was no de- 


mand or market for fountain pens when Maybe you Mr. Manufacturer, 
the pioneer, only by much persuading, are making some article which Maga- 
launched his venture ina magazine in _—_zine Advertising can place in the homes 
1884. Yet a Nation, and then the of millions of people. We shall be 
world, were opened up to his, and later = glad to discuss ways and means with 
to other men’s, fountain pens. you. 


NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 
(FOR FIFTEEN YEARS TH3E QUOIN CLUB) 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING - NEW YORK CITY 
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Ainslee’s Farm and Fireside Literary Digest Scribner’s 

American Magazine Garden Magazine McCall’s Short Stories 

Century Good Housekeeping Metropolitan Smith’s 

Christian Herald Harper’s Bazar Mother’s Magazine Something-To-Do 
= Collier’s Weekly Harper’s Magazine National Geographic Sunset = 
= Continent Hearst's ; Outlook To-day’s Housewife = 
= Cosmopolitan House and Garden Popular Vanity Fair = 
= Country Life , Independent : Red Cross Magazine Vogue 2 
= Countryside Magazine ~~ Review of Reviews Woman’s Home Companion = 
= Every Week Leslie’s Weekly St. Nicholas World’s Work = 
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MR. HOWLAND’S FRIENDS 
(Continued from page 446.) 
FEEL the profoundest regret and 
sympathy for the loss of an invalu- 
able friend and colleague. 
WEARDALE 
Baron of Stanhope 


AY I express my most heartfelt 

Wismuete at an_irretrievable 
loss. ROBERT E. PEARY 

Rear Admiral U. S. Navy 











UR country has lost a valued citi- 
zen and the world a leader in 
thought in the death of William 
B. Howland. It was my privilege with 
others to be associated with him at his 
request in the organization and man- 
agement of the efficiency association 
conceived by him and for the good work 
of which he was chiefly responsible. He 
was ever in the front rank of patriotic 
and unselfish work for our country. A 
man esteemed and loved by all who 
were privileged to associate with him. 
His work for the betterment of our 
land and race will survive him and be 
his best monument. 
HENRY S. DRINKER 
President of Lehigh University 








N the death of William B. Howland 
the community has lost a valuable 
citizen, the periodical publishing 
world has lost one of its ablest men 
and I have lost personally a true and 
loyal friend. His invariable kindness 
and gentle nature endeared him to all 
his business associates, and as I look 
back over the twenty-odd years during 
which we were so closely associated, I 
recall many times when his good ad- 
vice and sound business judgment were 
invaluable to me. It will be hard to 

fill his place. FRANK C. Hoyt. 
Treasurer ‘of The Outlook Company 








ERMIT me to express a sense of 
personal loss in the death of Mr. 
William B. Howland and my be- 
lief that a valuable citizen has been 
lost to New York. He was a mental 
and moral force exercising potential 
influence in each of his many spheres 
of activity and an upright citizen. A pa- 
triot who mingled precept and example, 
his memory should be an inspiration. 
Jos E. Hepces 


Former Republican Candidate for Governor of 
New York 








R. HOWLAND was a forceful 

and stimulating coadjutor in all 

my relations with him, which for 
a number of years were of the closest 
and most helpful character. Altho 
only a member of the Council of the 
National Municipal League for one 
year, he was a member of many of its 
committees and was always available 
for advice and suggestion. At my sug- 





Drugs—The Curse of 
Constipation 


By R. W. LOCKWOOD 


President, Corrective 


ONSTIPATION is rapidly be- 
coming the Great American Ail- 


. ment. If you do not suffer from 


it at some time or other, you may con- 
sider yourself extremely fortunate, for 
scarcely one person out of ten escapes. 
When we are cross, nervous, irritable; 
when we have headaches; when we are 
troubled with gas, fermentation, acidity, 
the reason usually can be traced back 
to constipation. 

“I once examined 20,000 diagnosis blanks,” 
writes Dr. B. F. Roller in a recent article in the 
New York Herald, ‘“‘and found that ninety per 
cent of them contained the constipation com- 
plaint.’”” If we needed still further proof of the 
prevalence of intestinal congestion we need only 
think of the thousands of tons of salts, pills and 
other cathartic drugs which are consumed 
annually. 

Because nine out of ten people are troubled 
with constipation to a greater or less degree I 
have no doubt that every physician is asked hun- 
dreds of times what to “take” for it. It would 
seem that the average person feels that as long 
as something can be “taken” for relief, he need 
not worry about the complaint itself. And, in- 
deed, there would be no great cause for worry 
except that instead of removing the cause of 
constipation, laxatives merely give temporary 
relief. 

As the world’s greatest medical authorities 
agree, all laxative drugs contain some poisonous 
element, and the reason they relieve you tem- 
porarily is that Nature, rebelling against their 
entrance into the intestinal tract, flushes it with 
all the body fluids she can muster. Not only are 
these valuable digestive fluids wasted, thereby 


| aggravating the cause of constipation, but the 


irritating drugs cause the food to pass out of the 
stomach long before any nourishment is ex- 
tracted from it, which explains why we some- 


| times feel weak after having taken even a single 


| physic. 


For these reasons the use of laxative 
drugs should be discouraged. Physicians say the 
more often we take laxatives, the less we can 
get along without them. This is because the 
muscles of the stomach and intestines become 
weak and inactive through lack of use, if we 
continually ‘‘coddle’” them by taking medicine. 

“Well,” you say, “if I am not to take laxa- 
tives, what am I to do?” The logical answer is 
that instead of devoting your energies to some 
method of getting rid of the waste AFTER it 
has formed, you must PREVENT intestinal con- 
gestion by so balancing your meals as to assure 
proper elimination. 

“The trouble is,” says Eugene Christian (the 
food specialist who has obtained such wonderful 
results with balanced meals), ‘“‘not one person 
in a hundred knows how to properly select and 
combine ordinary foods. Many good foods when 
eaten in combination with other good foods, 
create a wrong chemical reaction in the diges- 
tive tract, being converted into dangerous toxic 
products which tend to clog the system and 
cause constipation; unless these poisons are 
promptly eliminated from the body, they are 
liable to seep into the blood and cause the more 
dangerous condition known as auto-intoxication 
(self-poisoning) . 

“But just as wrong food combinations impair 
Nature’s important functions and break down 
our health and efficiency, so do the right combi- 
nations help us to re-create and maintain them.” 

Since Eugene Christian’s remarkable success 
as a food specialist has become known, people 
have sought his advice in such rapidly increasing 
numbers that he has found it necessary to put 
his methods into printed form. He has written 
a series of 24 Little Lessons which tell you 
exactly what to eat for health, strength and 
longevity. 

These lessons contain actual menus for 
breakfast, luncheon and dinner, for almost every 
condition of health and sickness from infancy to 


Eating Society, Inc. 


old age, for all occupations, climates and sea- 
sons, including corrective menus for constipa- 
tion, acidity, fermentation, etc., ete. He does not 
ask you to give up the wholesome, nourishing 
foods that you like, nor do his methods upset 
your table; and you can secure the foods he rec- 
ommends at any store or out of any garden—no 
special or patented foods are required. 

A lady in Addy, Washington, whose worst 
trouble has been constipation, purchased the Lit- 
tle Lessons last August and began to follow the 
special menus given in Lesson XX. On January 
4 she wrote us that she was practically cured of 
that trouble, and added: “I am very grateful, for 
I believe that constipation brought on an illness 
which nearly cost my life last spring.” 

A well-known business man of Fillmore, New 
York, had constipation so badly that he had to 
take something every day. He recently wrote us 
that as a result of the ‘Little Lessons,” he is so 
much better that he no longer needs or takes 
any laxatives. 

Another recent purchaser of the “Little Les- 
sons” living in Albion, New York, had suffered 
from so-called ‘“‘chronic’’ intestinal congestion 
ever since his birth. His “traveling companion,” 
wherever he went, was a bottle of Cascara Sa- 
grada tablets, of which he took daily doses of 
five to ten grains. 

So long had he been in this disagreeable con- 
dition that he did not even hope for a total cure, 
but only for partial relief by Corrective Eating. 
His letter (of January 27) concludes: “A mir- 
acle could scarcely have astonished me more than 
the immediate results. After a day or two I 
found that no more drug was needed. The results 
seem to be permanent.” 

But by far the most interesting recent letter 
telling of relief from ‘‘The Curse of Constipa- 
tion,” came from a young woman living in Paris, 
Illinois, who in great kindness of heart and 
gratitude gave us permission to use her name, 
“if only one person can be helped as I have 
been.” She writes: 

“T never was strong. Among my more serious 
afflictions was constipation, gradually getting 
worse until it became chronic and at last seemed 
a hopeless case. I suffered an operation five 
years ago, from which I got relief from all ail- 
ments excepting constipation. It seemed to grow 
worse all the time. Our doctor told me he feared 
I would never be cured of constipation because 
of the conditions in my case which he under- 
stood so well. 

“July first I began the menus as outlined in 
book XX. The third day I had a natural bowel 
action. I told doctor and he said: ‘You have 
awakened to activity these muscles and organs 
which seemed almost paralyzed. They are work- 
ing now as Nature intended them to.” When 
he returned after a trip he was delighted with 
my improvement. Those tense muscles had re- 
laxed and tenderness all gone. Soon the indiges- 
tion was relieved, gas all gone, bowels moving 
regularly one or two times daily. Complexion 
getting clear. 

“T sleep on one pillow and feel so good every 
way. No heart palpitation. Have gained six 
pounds in weight, sleep well and still use Cor- 
rective Menus for our table.” 

With these “Little Lessons” at hand it is just 
as though you were in personal contact with this 
great food specialist, because every point is so 
thoroughly covered and so clearly explained that 
you can scarcely think of a question which isn’t 
answered. You can start eating the very things 
that will help to produce the increased physical 
and mental energy which you are seeking the 
day you receive the lessons. And you are quite 
likely to fee] some results after your very first 
balanced meal. 

If you would like to examine these “24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating,” simply write the 
Corrective Eating Society, Dept. 43, 450 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. It is not necessary 
to enclose any money with your request. Merely 
ask to have the lessons mailed for five days 
trial with the understanding that you will either 
send the small price asked, $8.00, or remail the 
books. 








Merely clip out and mail the following jorm instead of writing a letter. This is 
a “ae of "he official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 
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gestion he was nominated for the office 
of treasurer of the American Civic 
Association in 1904 when that body 
was formed as a result of a merger of 
several organizations. He gave freely 
of his time, experience and inspiration. 
He will be missed for his personal 
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CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, INC., Dept. 43, 450 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


: * ; ; oa wa pene 
You may mail me the “Lessons in Corrective Eating” for examination. Five 
after I receive them, I will either send you $3.00 (full payment) or remail them to you. 
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The Truth | 
| About Corns} 


You have read much fiction 
about corns. Were that not 
so there would be no corns. 
All people would use Blue-jay. 


' 
Here is the truth, as stated | 
by a chemist who spent 25 | 
years on this corn problem. | 
And as proved already onal- § 
most a billion corns. By 


“This invention — Blue-jay — 
makes corn troubles needless. 
It stops the pain instantly, and 
stops it forever. In 48 hours the og? 
whole corn disappears, save in ry 
rare cases which take a little ft 
longer.” ae 
That is the truth, and mil- | 

lions of people knowit. Every [— 
month it is being proved on 
nearly two million corns. 


So long as you doubt it you'll 
suffer. The day that you prove 
it will see your last corn-ache. 








It costs so little—is so easy 

and quick and painless—that 
ou owe yourself this proof. 
ry Blue-jay tonight. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 





Blue jay 


15¢ and 25c at Dru: 
Also Blue-jay Bunion 


ie seg ae er a 





Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
a7th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


FACTS. Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays. The 
Original Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 


OU mi ae: know the whole 
Will o ? God concerning you 
—if you cared. 
This book will tell you: 


The Word of the Truth 


The Truth as GOD has given it to us, 
arranged in a simple, continuous form, in 
which it can be easily and WHOLLY 
understood by any one. 


A Popular Hand-book of Vital Truth 
Send a One Dollar bill with your address to 








The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 


Today ? 





| qualities, for his stimulating service | 


and for his public spirit. 
CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 
Secretary of the National Municipal League 








HE death of William B. Howland 
is a severe loss to the whole com- 
munity, and many, very many of 
us will learn of his passing away with 
extreme regret. His interests were 
many and varied, and he had that love 


@4\ and sympathy with nature in all her 


moods which made him an especially 
enjoyable companion in country drives 
and walks. In business, more than any 
other friend that I have known, he was 
gifted with a keen and broad insight 
| and that quality of imagination with- 


|| out which commercial transactions are 
|| tedious and uninspiring, and seldom 


meet with success. 
GEORGE P. BRETT 


President of The Macmillan Company | 








S President of the Society for 
Italian Immigrants I wish to ex- 
press my great sorrow at the loss 
we have sustained through the death 
of Mr. William B. Howland, who for 
so many years had been our treasurer. 
| The place which he occupied can 
never be filled, but his memory as our 
friend and co-worker will ever remain 
an inspiration to us all. 


a | ERNESTO FABBRI 


President of the Society for Italian Immigrants 





| Me HOWLAND was ot the class 
of men that we Americans can 
ill afford to lose at such a time 

| as this. His sound common sense judg- 
ment, united with an imagination that 
saw into the future, his honest, sterling 
character, and his real belief in the 
| good of working for the people, are 
characteristics needed in every public 
man today. That he should have died 


men, seems a very, very sad thing. All 
of us who knew Mr. Howland person- 
ally will feel our loss very deeply. 

H. E. Hooper 


poration 








HE United States in its broadest 

civic sense is immeasurably the 

poorer by the taking off of one of 
its most disinterested, intelligent and 
indefatigable workers, William B. How- 
land. It has been my happy privilege 
to meet many of the foremost men 
of the world and to know many of 
them quite intimately, but I never 
knew a gentler, sweeter, more un- 
selfish, more charming or more efficient 
man than he. I have traveled with him 
in many foreign lands. Have spent 
many years in most intimate associa- 
tion with him and under every con- 
ceivable circumstance I have always 
found him to be the soul of honor and 
the very epitome of unselfishness. The 
world’s loss in his death cannot be 
doubted. My personal loss cannot be 
exprest. 

ROBERT WATCHORN. 


Former Commissioner of Immigration at the 
Port of New York 
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REG. US. PAT OFFICE 


CELEBRATED 
HATS 


Acknowledged as the 


criterion of correct 
fashions in men’s hats 
178-180 Fifth Avenue 


181 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Accredited Agencies in al} 
Principal Cities 
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| just at this time, when the country | 
needs the advice and help of just such | 


President of the Encyclopedia Britannica Cor- | 


Stands Back of All 


aa 


THERMOMETERS 


- cos 


Taylor /nstrument C Here 
ROCHESTER NY. 


There's a Zycos or JaylorThermometer for Every Purpose 


Paint Without Oil 


ay, KY. a Sella 
Dealer 








Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


_A Free Trial Package is Mailed 
to Everyone Who Writes. 


A. IL. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered ‘a process of mak- 
ing a new kind of paint without the use of oil. 
He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of 
a dry powder and all that is required is cold 
water to make a paint weather proof, fire proof, 
sanitary and durable for outside or inside paint- 
ing. It is the cement principle applied to paint. 
It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or brick, 
spreads and looks like oil paint and costs about 
one-fourth as much, 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice Manufacturer, 252 
North Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send 
you a free trial package, also color card and full 
information showing you how you can save a 
good many dollars. Write today. 








EENLY intercsted in his brother 
man; full of hope for a progressive 
world; ever loyal to his country; 
eager to serve his friend or his friend’s 
friend; possessing a mind stored with 
literary wcalth; prolific, keen, original; 
swift in thought; careful in judgment; 
charitable in everything, Mr. Howland 
was a friend indced; a man made for 
liberty, providcntially born for frater- 
nity, and modestly preferring equality. 
ALTON B. PARKER 
Former Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals, 


Vice-President of the National Institute of 
Efficiency. 
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R. WILLIAM BAILEY HOW- 
[ )tanp has done an unusual work 

and has been a living exemplar of 
elevated Americanism. His untiring 
energy, strict attention to business, 
rare intelligence, acuteness of mind 
and force and world-vision, together 
with his talent for friendship, warmth 
of affection and attractive personality 
set him aside as a rare man. With all 
of his activities he had time for great 
unselfish public service. He was an 
ideal American gentleman. 

Hon. CHARLES M. Dow 


Former President of the Commissioners of the 
State Reservation at Niagara 


Y relations with Mr. Howland 
as one of the commissioners of 











the state reservation at Niag- 
ara led me to regard him as a man 
who cultivated the loftiest ideals of 
civic duty. He was scrupulous and 
punctilious in the discharge of public 
obligations, always modest and cour- 


teous in his personal relations with his | 
fellow commissioners and _ benignant | 


but firm in dealing with the many per- 
plexing problems constantly confront- 
ing our commission, problems not in- 
frequently of international and na- | 


tional consequence and involving vast | 


interests. His death is a loss to the 
state and nation. 
A. T. CLEARWATER 


Commissioner of the State Reservation at 
iagara 


ILLIAM B. HOWLAND was a 
gentleman of the old school, a 








man of fine culture with all the 
refinements of gentle breeding and | 
wide reading. He was an unusual com- | 
bination of business acumen and edi- 
torial sagacity. His soul was gentle 
and sweet and he had the capacity for 
making those friendships that are rare | 
and beautiful. He loved everything in | 
art and literature that was ennobling, 
and when he passed into the great | 
beyond the publishing world lost a 
strong and lovable figure. 
TRUMAN A. DEWEESE 
Author of “The Bend of the Road” 








N every exercise of his dominating 

ability was the spirit of disinterested 

service. Always he was serving others, 
great and small, and to serve him, 
therefore, was a spiritual privilege 
rather than a mere opportunity for 
loyalty. D. G. ROWSE 


Mr. Howland’s Secretary 








T is hard for me to realize the death 

of William B. Howland. He was so 

very much alive and interested in so 
many things, working always for their 
betterment. He had the rare and happy 
faculty of endearing himself to those 
of the generation following him as well 
as to his own contemporaries. These 
qualities testify to the breadth of his 
mind and to his humanity. I shall 
greatly miss his genial kindly person- 
ality and the influence of his high 
character. 


HERBERT W. RICE 








reYou Hitting at Nothing? 








































His 
Letter 
>_> 


Ts it skill you want? Efficieacy 
taught the U, S. Navy to shoot 
1200 times as well today as at 

Santiago? Is it money? Efficiency 
brought a great western railroad a 
million and a half in one year. Is it 
Economy? A California state official 
saved $2700 on one job after he had 
his third lesson of this Course. Is it 
Education? A prominent man of Louis- 
ville, Ky., got his first big step that way 
from the first lesson of this Course. 
Harrington Emerson acquired in prac- 
tical work with many corporations of 
many kinds the knowledge and experi- 
ence that enabled him to write this 
Course. He is the president of an Effi- 


at the same time. 


more than one dollar a lesson, 


First 


It’s too big to explain—too new and too vital. 

Send the coupon for the first lesson free. Follow 
its instructions. Then if you feel your work easier 
and its results bigger—you can have the whole Course. 
Let the Course reorganize you and your life—as its 
principles have reorganized hundreds of plants and 


Herbert P. Mee, Material Accountant of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad at Los Angeles, California, aimed at 
nothing and hit it—unti/—but let him tell his story 
himself. 








“Like most people, I was a drifter, 
admiring success, weakly wishing for 
better things to come, with no conception 
of what those better things were or how 
to proceed to get them. 

“T aimed at nothing and hit it. 

“T performed each task that presented 
itself, did fairly well and then lay back 
awaiting the next task, using the spare 
time to build castles in Spain. 

“Paragraph One, Lesson One of your 


Course in Personal 
Efficiency 


started me to thinking. This I have 
never ceased to do since. If the Course 
had done nothing else for me than this, 
it was well worth the price paid. But it 
did more. 

“As an immediate benefit, I have an in- 
creased capacity for work, which my su- 
periors were not slow to recognize, so 
that for the most part I am relieved of 
my old duties anc assigned to much more 
important work. 

“Young people whe wish to get ahead, 
but don’t know the why, the how or the 
way, can get the information ‘ very 
cheaply through this Course. 

“Old people, given over to pessimism, 
loss of interest, and with apparently 
weakened vitality and enthusiasm, will 
get the jolt of their life reading the 
Course through but once.” 








Lesson FREE 


Send only two 2c stamps for postage 


ciency Company directing efficiency work in many corporations. In his work he has had 
to teach and train many young men, some of whom today hold highly paid positions. 
He has thought efficiency for forty years; he has taught it for thirty years; during 
twenty years he slowly collected the data for this Course. 
lessons of this Course how you can save an hour, two hours, a dollar, two 
collars out of each day and how you can make the day a better day 
You can study this Course and make yourself 
efficient in your own life in 15 minutes a day and for little 


You can learn from the 
















Ind, 
3-12-17 


Review 
i, of Reviews 
30 Irving Place 


factories. Your capital is brains—your servant is time. /, New York 
Let this Course teach you to make the most of both. 7 Send me particulars 
4 about your course in Efficien- 

Whoever—wherever—whatever you are, you é cy and Story of Emerson, also 


need Efficiency. Send the coupon today for ff 
the whole story and the first lesson. 7 


Review of Reviews Co. “ 


30 Irving Place, New York / Address 
— 








Treasurer of the National Institute of Efficiency 









the first lesson and your book 
in 14 chapters ‘“Where’s the Money 
Coming From?’ I enclose two 2 cent 
stamps. 


/ 
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Orchid- 
Flowered 
Sweet Peas 


This wonder- 
ful type with its 
wide-open flow- 
ers of extraor- 
dinary size, 
with wavy 
standards and 
wide-spreading 
represents the 
highest achievement in Sweet Peas. 
The flowers usually measure two 
inches across and are borne in sprays 
of three or four on long, strong 
stems, making them of exceptional 
valne for cutting. J 

Choicest mixed colors, 10 cents. per 
pkt., 20 cents per oz., 60 cents per 
%-lb., $2.00 per Ib., postpaid. 


Dreer’s Garden Book 
for 1917 


is wu ready-reference work that will 
be of invaluable help in planning 
vour garden; in selecting the best 
varieties; and in making them grow, 
A copy sent free U you mention this publication, 


HENRYA DREER #iiicicimiSt 


wings, 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the Investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual In- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 











ite 


may be relieved quickly with Absorbine, Jr. 
Don't be inconvenienced and annoyed with 
tired, aching muscles, Massage the parts with 
Absorbine, Jr., and rout out the trouble— 
it reduces soreness and inflammation effec- 
tually and in a pleasant manner. 


AbsorbineJ= 


LINIMENT 
Peat mame 440 U8 Men Orr 

Is more than a liniment—it is a 

positive antiseptic and germicide 
This increases its efficiency and its uses. 
When applied to cuts and bruises it kills the 
germs, makes the wound aseptically clean 
and promotes rapid healing. Swollen at 

and veins, wens, cysts and bursal 

enlargements yield readily to the 
application of Absorbine, Jr. 

Absorbine, Jr., is safe and econom- 
ical to use—it is made of herbs and 
is non-poisonous; only a few drops re- 
quired at an application. 

Keep Absorbine, Jr., at hand for 
emergencies. $1.00 a bottle at drug- 
gists or delivered. 

A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE 

together with booklet and labor- 

atory reports, mailed anywhere 
for to cents in stamps. 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D. F. 
283 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 


THE ANTISEPTIC 
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STOCKS 


The market .for securities is still a 
narrow one, and at a majority of re- 
cent daily sessions on the New York 
Stock Exchange prices have moved 
downward. For some time past what is 
called “‘the public’ has not been repre- 
sented in the transactions, and several 
traders whose dealings usually tend to 
excite activity have been idle. During 
the week that ended on the 3d inst., 
the average daily business was only a 
little more than 400,000 shares. A de- 
cline on Friday, the 23d ult., was due 
to Premier Lloyd George’s speech 
about British food supplies and a re- 
striction of imports, which, it was 
thought, would unfavorably affect our 
trade. On the following Monday the 
President’s address to Congress, ask- 
ing for power to safeguard the rights 
of Americans on the seas, caused an 
upward movement of prices, which was 
not checked by news of the sinking of 
the “Laconia,” altho many saw in this 
an “overt act.” The gain for Steel 
‘shares was 2 points, and in these 
shares more than one-fourth of the 
day’s business was done. But Monday’s 
price additions were cut off, in most 
cases, on Tuesday, and on Wednesday, 
the 28th, there were greater losses, be- 
cause many expected war and were 
disturbed by the unsatisfactory atti- 
tude of Congress. It was reported that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
had decided to buy 50,000 shares of 
New Haven stock. It already owns 
53,025, bought when prices were much 
higher than they are now. 

On the ist there was a further de- 
cline, following publication of the let- 
ter in which Germany proposed that 
Mexico and Japan should make war 
against the United States. Recovery 
was seen on the 2d, and it was ascribed 
to the decisive vote of 403 to 13 in the 
House, empowering the President to 
arm merchant ships for defense against 
submarines. Indications that the Brit- 
ish Government was selling railroad 
securities were found. It was thought 
this course had been taken, in prefer- 
ence to negotiation of a new loan, be- 
cause an issue of bonds by our Gov- 
ernment seemed near at hand. Gold 
has been coming in, nearly all of it by 
way of Canada, the quantity received 
since January 1 being about $160,000,- 
000. Imports in December were $158,- 
000,000. Among the quarterly divi- 
dends declared on the 1st were those 
of several copper companies. The Utah 





DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
New York, March 1, 1917, 
PREFFPRRED CAPITAL STOCK °* 
DIVIDEND NO. 72, 

A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
Las this day been declared, payable Monday, 
April 2, 1917, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Monday, March 12, 1917, 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, 

H, C. WICK, Secretary, 

8. 5S. DE LANO, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 58. 

New York, March 1, 1917. 

A quarterly dividend of one per cent, (1%) 
and an extra dividend of one per cent. (1%) on 
the Common Stock of this Company has this day 
been declared, payable Monday, April 2, 1917, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
Monday, March 12, 1917. 


Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Tru: 
Company of New York, ’ iis 


H, ©. WICK, Secretary. 
8S. 8S. DE LANO, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1917, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four and One-half Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds. 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1917, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 

















MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


New York, February 20, 1917. 
A_ regulat quarterly dividend of TWO AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the capital steck of 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company will be paid on 
March 31, 1917, to the stockholders of record as 
they appear at the close of business on March 3, 





1917. The transfer books will not be closed. 
FRED'K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 


St. Louis, Mo., February 27, 1917. 
A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) has been declared on the Preferred stock 
of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, payable 
April 2nd, 1917, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 23rd, 1917. Checks will 


be mailed, 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY. 
New York, February 26th, 1917. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of One and one-half per 
centum (144%) on the outstanding capital stock 
of this company, payable on April 1st, 1917, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on Friday, March 9th, 1917. 
J. H. BENNINGTON, Secretary. 








RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY, 
25 Broad Street. 
New York, March 1, 1917. 

The Executive Committee of the Ray Consoli- 
dated Copper Company has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of seventy-five cents per share, 
together with an extra dividend of twenty-five 
cents per share, payable March 3l1st, 1917, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 9, 1917. BE. P. SHOVE, Treasurer. - 


UTAH COPPER COMPANY. 
REGULAR DIVIDEND, NO. 35. 
EXTRA DIVIDEND, NO. 5. 

120 Broadway, New York, March 1, 1917. 
The Board of Directors. of the Utah Copper Com- 
pany has this day declared regular quarterly divi- 
dend, No. 35, of Two Dollars and Fifty Cents 
($2.50) per share, and extra dividend, No. 5, of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per share, both payable March 
31, 1917, to stockholders of record at 3 o’clock 
p. m., March 9, 1917. 
The books for the transfer of the stock of the 
Company will remain open. 
Cc. K. LIPMAN, Asst. Secretary. 

















A constantly increasing number of readers 
has been following the weekly 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


of The Independent. z 
Many of them are securing valuable infor- 
mation through the Insurance Service De- 
partment, conducted by Mr. 3 _Under- 
wood, to aid them in selecting the right in- 
surance. 
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added $1 extra to the regular $2.50. 
Other extras were Chino, $1; Ray, 25 
cents; Nevada, 50 cents, and Butte and 
Superior, a zinc producer, $1.25. The 
New Jersey Zinc Company added 4 per 
cent to its regular rate, 


STEEL AND SHIPS 

In the steel industry demand, both 
foreign and domestic, has not been 
checked or reduced by the menace of 
war, altho ocean shipment has been 
so restrained that there is an accumu- 
lation of more than 500,000 tons of 
products at Eastern ports. New addi- 
tions to prices are announced. These 
include 20 per cent for boiler tubes 
and wire. The output of pig iron is 
said to be sold for a year and a half 
to come. Among the inquiries reported 
last week were those of Italy for 150,- 
000 boxes of tin plate, of China for an 
equal quantity, and of Russia for 
75,000 tons of barbed wire. 

The destruction of shipping and the 
demand for ocean carriers lead build- 
ers in many parts of the world to seek 
ship plates here, and orders for 200,- 
000 tons, at the very high price of 6 
cents a pound, for delivery in 1918, 
could be taken now if the capacity of 
the mills for this year and next were 
not already engaged. Orders for deliv- 
ery in 1919 have been placed. Japan 
has been buying for the last year and 
a half and now asks for 50,000 tons. 
In American yards on January 1 the 
builders were making, or had under 
contract, 403 ships with a capacity of 
nearly 1,500,000 tons. Two weeks ago 
Great Britain bought seventeen ships 
under construction in Japanese yards, 
and will pay $33,000,000 for them. 
The Cunard Steamship Company has 
recently ordered five ships of 15,000 
tons from the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, which has shipyards, and three 
of 7500 tons from a yard on the Pacific 
coast. Before these orders were placed 
our yards were building or had under- 
taken to build ships amounting to 700,- 
000 tons for owners in foreign coun- 
tries. And so there is a demand for 
ship plates here as well as abroad. 

Our railroad companies are ordering 
locomotives and cars. Orders for 998 
locomotives were given in the first 
seven weeks of the year. But delivery 
will be delayed because the manufac- 
turers have contracts covering their 
output for 1917. Prices are high. The 
Illinois Central will pay $3,000,000 for 
seventy-five locomotives engaged last 
week, or twice as much as it would 
have paid a year and a half ago. The 
cost of one has risen in two years from 
$18,000 to $40,000. 


WHEAT 

The price of wheat at Chicago ad- 
vanced from $1.76 a bushel on Feb- 
ruary 23 to $1.84% on March 2. This 
movement was caused by reports that 
farm reserves were only 101,000,000 
bushels, against 244,000,000 a year 
ago, and by the demand for export. 
There was evidence that the British 
Government was seeking ships to carry 
wheat and was paying 90 cents a 
bushel] for the transportation. 
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Good Plumbin3 
A Factory Necessity 


E call it a necessity because any improvement that 
increases the producing, power of your employees is 
needed—as a practical business proposition—and 


“Standard” Plumbing}, Fixtures will do that. 


uch improve- 


ments add vastly to a factory’s appearance—its neatness, san- 
itation, etc.—but, more than that, they add to daily profit. 


‘otandard” Fixtures Increase Factory Efficiency 
Look at the installation shown above. Isn't the reason why efficiency is 
increased—and, therefore, profit—very clear? If your factory conditions 
are not as wholesome as you want them and know they ought to be, write 


for a free copy of our book on “Face 
tory Sanitation.” 

Let one of our service men }0 into the 
question of 300d plumbing, with you; 
no obligation on your part for a study 
of your requirements and helpful su3- 
gestions. See “Standard” Fixtures—for 
factory use, or for bath, kitchen or 
laundry—at any showroom listed here. 


Dept attend Sautitany Mfs.Co. 


“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
for the Home 


‘Standard SHOWROOMS 


NEW YORK 


where “Standard” Fixtures may be seen 


35 W. 318T 
NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPT.)...... 60 BROAG 
186 DEVONSHIRE 

1216 WALNUT 


. 243-255 &. THIRD 
--- 219 CHAPEL PLACE 


ER : : 
represent the complete, up-to-date line for - +671 MESQUIT 


Bathroom, Kitchenand Laundry, They have 
been standard for more than a seneration. 
Their supremacy is the result of experience, 
service and quality. 


Talk to your plumber about “Standard”. Look 
for the en and Gold label. If interested in 
| eee fixtures for domestic use, write for a 

ree copy of ““Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 


for the Home" also new Sink Booklet. KANSAS CITY. | 


++. 84 ONNE 
- +. PRESTON & SMITH 
+++. 1200-1206 JACKSON 


HAMMOND BLOG, 
seeeeeeee +eeeRIDGE ARCADE 

















New Book about Headaches 


Headaches are so common and cause so much wholly unnecessary pain and suf- 
fering, that Dr. W. H. Riley, Neurologist at the Battle Creek Saatasiedk, has written 
a book telling how headaches may be prevented. During his many years of practice, 
Dr. Riley has prescribed for thousands of cases in which headaches have been 
prominent symptoms. Therefore, what he now tells you in his book is not theory, 
but facts—facts which are the result of thoroughly practical experience. Dr. Riley 
tells you how to get at the causes of headaches and remove them, His instructions 
are very simple and easy to understand. No difficult regime. Just plain common 
sense about diet, exercise, rest and sleep—methods you can easily put in practice 
in your own home. No drugs. Only natural means. Dr. Riley’s book on “Héad- 
aches and How to Prevent Them” is not large but of great value to the headache 
sufferer. Price only $1.25. Order today. your regular book dealer or send 
direct to us. You take no risk for, if you are not entirely satisfied with Dr, Riley’s 
book, you may return it in five days and we will promptly refund your money. e 
let you be the judge as to whether this book can serve you. Is this fair? 


Use The Coupon 





@00D HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
303 W. Main Street, Battle Creek. Mich. 


.25 for Dr. Riley’s ‘‘Headache Book”’ 


I aah 
which I will keep if I do not return it for refund in 


five days. (Write your name and address plainly in 


the margin.) 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











LOCATION : 


unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 
° 


mentally to increase individual efficiency. Small classes: 








THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTIETH YEAR 

A School in the Heart of the Open Country. 

50 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. 


RK: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. 

A teacher for every six boys. 

ATHLELICS: Two fields with excelient facilities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life. 
You are invitea to come and see Jor yoursel/. Catalog sent on appiication, 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster ° 





For Boys from"9 to 19. 
Healthful, invigorating, 


Each boy studied physically and 

















Russell Sage College 
| of Practical Arts 


Pounded by Mrs. Russell Sige in connection with 
Emma Willard School 
Designed for the vocational and profes- 


sional training of women. Secretarial 
Work, Household Economics and Indus 
trial Arts. Special students admitted. 


Address Secreta 


ry, 
|__Russell Bage College of Practical Arts, Troy, N. ¥. 













SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE ¢ Cotstogs | of all Boarding Schools or camps, in 

pert Acivice free. Wantfor girls or boys? 
Maintained &. xt sc wy American Schools’ Associa- 
tion, 1011 Times Building, New York, or 1516 
Masonic Temple, Chicago. 













The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident Mae 

H OM work, offers also instruc- f 
tion by correspondence. 
25th Year 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


U, of C. (Div, M) Chicago, Ill. aed 








Theological Seminary 


Scholarly and practica, train- I 
ing for the ministry. Faculty naries, 
of thirteen resident professors 
besides special lecturers. Nota- 
ble library of 105,000 volumes, 
Liberal scholarships to stu- school, 
dents of high rank and grad- work. 
uate fellowships. Open to col- 


mission 





Hi A RT FO R D w. = 


School of Religious Pedagogy 

Jegree Course for graduates of 
colleges and theological semi- 
Diploma Course pre- Preparation. 

pares lay workers for salaried tional. For 
positions in all kinds of Chris- 
tian service, church, Sunday- 


Correspondence Courses 
for teacher training. 


The Kenedy School of 
Missions 
A Graduate School for Special 
Interdenomina- 
candidates, ap- 


ointees and missionaries. 
arge faculty and _ library. 
and settlement Courses in phonetics, certain 


vernaculars, history and re- 


Demand ligions of mission fields, soci- 














lege graduates of all Christian for trained workers greater ology, Bible, business methods, 
denominations, Address than supply. Address etc. Address The Secretary, 
Dean M. W. TACOBUS. Dean E. H. KNIGHT. E. W. CAPEN. 
J PO Tt Tt Scientif aad ith ounett . 
= entific m s with practi- 
2 cal training for the ministry. 
: HARTFORD 211 tsising tor ine ministry 
+ 
- The ly School THEOLOGICAL 
— Graduate fellowships, both for- 
= prveenye an tery Open totol- SEMINARY 
_ FOR GIRLS lege graduates of all churches, 
Associated with Bestiees Sebest, of Eetigione Setagray 
. Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
GREENWICH a “ CONN. Kennedy School of Missions, fitting for foreign service 
Address M, W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Ely Junior School 


(Distinct from Upper School) 
FOR GIRLS UNDER FIFTEEN 


Tt 














TYPEWRITERS 





SOLD or RENTED at 1-4 to 
1-2 Manufacture allowing 
Rental to Apply on Price. .EREE TRIAL 

pay desired. Write 





for circular 83. 


Typewriter Emporium, 34-36 W. Lake St, Chicago 


CARBQNA 


Cleaning Fluid 


Bester af than psy. ae Cannot 
ht burn can 
mee vor all or 


Cleaning purposes Xp) 
154 15450679100 All Druggists 


























GLENDALE COLLEGE Sh ENDALE:.9; 

Suburban to Cincinnati 
Catalogues and information sent young women 
seeking large opportunities. 











AUTOGRAPHS 


New 96 Page Catalogue sent on request 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, Boston, Mass. 














LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY, 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING. 
The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, for the 


election of Directors for the ensuing year, and 
the transaction of such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting, will be held 
ut the Home Office of the Company, No. 15 
Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J., at 11 o’clock, 
a. m., on Monday, March 12th, 19 ve 
E. H. THURSTON, Secretary. 
St, Louis, Mo., February 21, 1917. 





LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 
St. Louis, Mo., ro mae | 27, 1917. 

The transfer books of’ the 7% bonds of 

LIGGETT & MYERS TORPACCO COMPANY will 

clese at 3 o’clock p. m., March 15, 1917, for the 

payment of interest on said bonds, due April 

%, 1917, and will re-open at 10 o'clock a. m., 





April 8, 1917. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 














l[nsuv ance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















ESTIMATES AND DIVIDENDS 


One of our readers, writing me from 
a distant point in the West, observes 
that dividends on matured 20-year en- 
dowment policies in a company which 
he names, show a loss of 40 per cent on 
the official estimate given when the 
agent solicited the application. He also 
remembers, he says, that settlements 
of policies then maturing, founded on 
estimates made twenty years earlier, 
were consistently much less, and that 
a writer in The Independent at about 
that time explained that the loss from 
1876 to 1896 was due to the lower 
average rate of interest earned on in- 
vested assets, a condition which my 
correspondent thinks will not hold good 
during the period from 1896 to 1916. 
He wants to know if the failure now 
to meet on maturing policies the esti- 
mates made twenty years ago is gen- 
eral with all companies; or “is it 
merely a part of their selling game?” 
or “is there a reason?” 

This policyholder has one of the 
numerous breeds of Tontine life in- 
surance which were so ubiquitous until 
they were outlawed in 1906 by the 
New York legislature. A number of 
Eastern states followed New York in 
interdicting the traffic. But it still 
flourishes like the green bay tree in a 
number of Western and Southern 
states. 

Thousands of times I have heard and 
read that story about the declined rate 
of interest as an excuse—not a reason 
—for the difference between the esti- 
mated dividends offered as a lure to 
applicants and the actual dividend said 
to be earned at maturity. I don’t think 
there was more than a flavor of truth 
in it. To those with sufficient knowledge 
of the business and possessing enough 
mathematical ability to take annual 
financial returns apart, the principal 
causes of the disparity between prom- 
ises and performances were obvious. 
To begin with the “estimates” were 
loaded. Companies competed with each 
other on that point. Estimates were 
bait, duly concocted to attract players 
to this gambling contest, and the most 
succulent bait drew the biggest crowd. 

There is an old proverb to the effect 
that short reckonings make long 
friends. This was a game of long reck- 
oning—the longer the soliciting agent 
could make it; the bigger would be his 
commission. What did the planners of 
the scheme care whether the long reck- 
onings would cause discontent? Did 
they not know that only three or four 
out of every hundred would be on hand 
demanding settlements at the end of 
twenty years? 

Extravagant as were the promises 
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MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comfort 





NE VW 


HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Cencer of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwzrd car, get off at Adams Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 oe Lid Li) 2.00 it) 3 00 Li) ii 
100 i Lid Li) 2.50 id 4. oe Lid 
1000Cti* " **3.00 to 5.00 ** i” ™ 

Total 600 Outside Rooms 

All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellente 











What Kind of Man Are You? 


You, young man? Are you prepared to meet facs to face what 
life hasin store for you and make a success of it, or are you 
going to fallin behind with the grand army of incompetents— 
physical and mental weaklings who never get anywhere? Rarely if ever, has 
@ man succeeded In life without health. You will find physical wrecks by 
the wayside of life suffering for their early mistakes and errors. There is 


reason for 
I Am a Builder of Men 

Make it re-bullder if you like—the results are the 
same because they are based on a system which has 
taken a lifetime to study out and perfect. I, person- 
ally, am the result of that system. {I experimented 
first with myself, because I wanted to be sure. Then 
I tried it on others with the same marvelous results. 
T have never bad a failure among the many thousands 
who have placed themselves in my bands, I annibilate 
physical ilis, and in many cases, mental ills. There 
are no drugs in my prescription. “Throw physics to 
the dogs.”? Ifever there was a royal road to health, 





strength, energy and vitality, it is that known as the 
Str ngfort System by which each pupil receives indi- 
vidual instructions, 
Are You Interested in Yourself? 

Have you made a mistake at sornetime in — life 
asaresultof which you e now sufferingand paying 
the penalty? What are you going to do about it? Do 
you know that I can belp you and will? In all earnest- 
ness and sincerity I beg of you to 

Let Me Re-Build You 

There is a liberal education in my book, 
“Intelligence in Physical and Health 
Culture.’’ It will be sent FREE for 4 cents 
in stamps to cover mailing to all who need it. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Master of Physical Culture 
80 Park Building Newark, N. J. 














MERRY-GO -ROUNDS 


MAKE We make everything in the Rid- 


ing-Gallery and Carousselle Line, 

BIG from the smallest to the highest grade. 
Bring in hundreds of dollars daily. 
MONEY Finest appearing, easiest run- 
in and most attractive line 

manufactured. Write for catalog and particulars. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO., Park Amusement Ontfitters 
627 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, New York 









FREE 10 pays TRIAL 


UNDERWOOD “#ANTEED 
TYPEWRITER - en 





made in those estimated dividends of 
long ago, I believe that if the same 
grade of stewardship, the same care 
for the interests of policyholders, and 
the same high degree of economy as 
are to be found in the best annual divi- 
dend companies now, had _ obtained 
then, the holders of maturing policies 
would have received sums closely ap- 
proximating the estimdtes. That lucky 
remnant of the gamble were, under the 
rules of the game, the owners of all the 
dividends forfeited by those of their 
class who had died or lapsed their 
policies, in addition to the dividends 
legitimately accruing under their own 
policies. 

They did not get them because the 
money was squandered. Each policy- 
holder was up against a long reckon- 
ing. There would be but one account- 
ing and that at the end. Whatever it 
was, however unsatisfactory to him, 
he was helpless. He had to accept the 
dividend offered or sue, and that meant 
defeat. Why? Because in his applica- 
tion at the very start, over his own 
signature, he had ratified such allot- 
ment of the dividend fund as the board 
of directors would make—twenty years 
later. Immense dividends, so-called, 
were earned thru this iniquitous sys- 
tem of forfeitures, but it was spent 
in buying more new business and on 
royal armies of officials at tremendous 


when company was vying with com- 
pany to make a showing of new busi- 
ness secured, agents received by way 
of stimulus bonuses so large as to 
bring the cost of new policies above 
one hundred per cent of the premiums 
collected on them. 

Some little men running companies 
that are comparatively small and ob- 
scure in the West and South are’ lay- 
ing up modest fortunes for themselves 
by running this gambling scheme in 
the name of life insurance. They will 
continue it until the people of those 
sections know as much about it as the 
people in New York, Massachusetts and 
a dozen other states. All sorts of esti- 
mates “‘iave become obsolete in this 
portion of the country. They are not 
needed where yearly accounting and 
settling are mandatory. 








Cc. O. D., Ann Arbor, Michigan.—As the mat- 
ter stands, your liabilities are $6000; life insur- 
ance $4000. If you die before you can discharge 
your liabilities, your wife is a loser to the extent 
of your income and the difference ($2000) be- 
tween the amount of your insurance and your 
outstanding indebtedness. Therefore, when your 
policy matures in March, prudence would dic- 
tate the choice of the option which converts 
it into paid-up insurance. You should, in addi- 
tion, protect the debt by taking its equivalent 
in 10-year or 20-year term insurance, the pre- 
mium on which is comparatively small. 


F. C. M., Appleton, Minnesota.—As I have 
stated a number of times the holders of certifi- 
cates in assessment companies or fraternal or- 
ders which do not protect them with a proper 
mathematical reserve may eventually expect 
such an advance in cost as will render the ar- 
rangement hopeless. I do not understand the 
offer made you by the agent of the Bankers’ 
Life, but he seems to be providing for the con- 
version of your assessment certificates in that 
company into reserve policies. If his figures 
are to be relied on, the offer is reasonable. In 
any event, you would be better off in the long 
run, 





salaries. Toward the end of the year, |. 





TRAVELS AND RESORTS 


For Health, Pleasure or Business. This 
Department answers all questions about Trips 
by Land or Sea, Hotels and Transportation 


Lines. 
ADDRESS: 


“INFORMATION” 
THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th Street, New York 





















WATKINS (N.Y: 
ON SENECA LAKE _. OPEN ALL YEAR 
‘Wan.E.Lefingwell, Pres.—- >= 


——_ a 
































When Body and | 
Crave Rejuvenation 


you will find just what you seek at 
The American Nauheim— 


The Only Place in America where 
the Nauheim Baths, So Beneficial 
to Heart Weakness,areGivenwith 
a Natural Calcium Chloride Brine. 


Here rest and recuperation are scien- 
tifically promoted—private parks with 
miles of accurately graded walks for 
Oertel hill climbing are available— 
recreations of every variety are in 
evidence, amid incomparable surround- 
ings. 

Particular attention has been de- 
voted to perfecting ideal condi- 
tions for taking “The Cure” 
during the Winter months. 


THE BATHS 


are connected with the Hotel. Treat- 
ments are particularly adapted to 
HEART DISEASE, Circulatory, 
Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous Dis- 
orders, Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity. 














On request, we will be pleased to 
send you illustrated Booklets giving 
full information regarding rates, 
reservations, treatments, etc. 





THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I, THAYER, M.D . Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs, 
Refined, h like, well equi d, New bath house, swimming 
pool, Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 


Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf. Write for 
booklet and monograph on climate. 
Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. 


e y e . 
Romeike’s Press Clippings 
are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings; drop us a 
ostal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 

booklet and terms. 
ROMEIKE, INC. 
106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 
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HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 
SS ETE ES EO 











TO THE TEACHER: Assign one or more of the questions pertaining to the subject taught by you to every member of your 
class, making the assignments in such a way that some reports will be made at every recitation during the week. The work will be 
done to best advantage if the reports are made in writing, and if students bring their copies of The Independent to each recitation. 


See “Contents” for position of articles mentioned below. 


ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. LITERATURD. 


But Once. By Marion Harland. 

1. What ideals of conduct does this poem emphasize? 

2. Give a full explanation of the last two lines of the third stanza. 

3. Define the following words: musing, mart, fantoms, wan, 
wraiths, shard, sheaves, tares, margin. 

4. Point out and explain the metaphors in this poem. 


Eight Great Short Stories. 

1. What are the characteristics of the modern Short Story? 

2. What is meant by saying that Hawthorne’s works are fanci- 
ful and poetic? 

8. In what way are Hawthorne’s works products of the New 
England spirit? 

4. In what way is “The Ambitious Guest” an exceedingly 
artistic story? 

5. How does Hawthorne emphasize the theme of the story? 

6. In what ways is the story realistic? 

7. In what ways is the story fanciful? 

8. Point out several instances of foreshadowing. 

9. What was the ambition of every person in the story? 

10. In what ways is the story a tragedy? 

11. What is the single effect that this story produces? 

12. In what ways is this story much better than most of the 
short stories you have read? 

13. Write a short story in which you try to imitate the style 
and the method of “The Ambitious Guest.” 


SECTION II. COMPOSITION. 


William Bailey Howland. = J. Horace McFarland. 
1. Write a composition on “The Ideals of Business Life. 
2. From the letters concerning Mr. Howland draw material for 

a composition on “How to Be a Useful Citizen.” 


People’s Markets. By Marcus M. Marks. 
1. Explain what is meant by “People’s Markets.” 
2. Write a paragraph of specific instance concerning the success 
of open public markets. 
3. What proofs does Mr. Marks present in support of his asser- 
tion that open public markets would benefit the people? 


The Government as Grocer. By Meyer London. 

1. Is the title of this article more or less effective than the 
titles of the two accompanying articles? Give reasons. 

. Point out instances of antithesis. What is their effect? 

. Point out short sentences used for the sake of emphasis. 

. Express the thought of the article in a single sentence. 

. Write a short argument for or against the proposition pre- 
sented by Mr. London. 


I Don’t Know. Retold by Donald Wilhelm. 

1. Why did the reporter use direct quotation? 

2. What is the purpose of the article? What means did the 
writer take to accomplish his purpose? 

3. Write a paragraph of comparison in which you show how the 
thought of this article is like the thought of “A Tale of Two 
Cities.” 

4. Write a similar article based on an actual experience someone 
has related to you. 


Editorial Articles and the Story of the Week. 
. Which is the best written editorial article? Give reasons for 
our opinion. 
Write a paragraph of cause and effect on “The Withdrawal 
of the Germans.” 
. Write a short composition in which you express your own 
opinion concerning the work of the last Congress. 
Write a short argument on “The Food Question.” 
. Write a short argument in which you favor or oppose armed 
neutrality. 
SECTION III. WORD STUDY. 
The Government as Grocer. By Meyer London. 

1. Give the derivation and the meaning of every one of the fol- 
lowing words: inherent, decade, surfeited, evolution, economic, 
embargo, demagogy, exploitation, elimination, exportation. 

SECTION IV. GRAMMAR. 


I Don’t Know. Retold by Donald Wilhelm. 
1, Point out examples of clauses used as objects. 
2. Give the syntax of the first ten adverbial clauses. 
3. Rewrite in the third person, and in idiomatic English, any 
ragraph that has at least eight lines. Do not use direct 
iscourse. Explain the changes you make in grammatical 
Structure. 
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HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE JULIA RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


The President and Congress—“President Wilson’s Inaugural 
Address,” “Armed Neutrality,” “Congress Closes.” 

1. What provision of the Constitution justifies the President in 
his belief that he could take action without the consent ot 
Congress? Can you find any argument on the other side? 

2. Who are the various leaders in Congress referred to in 
“Armed Neutrality”? 

3. Summarize the accomplishments of the Sixty-fourth Congress. 
What, according to the President’s statement, have they left 
undone ? 

4. Use the present occasion as an opportunity for the study of 
(a) the election and inauguration of a President, (b) the 
organization and functions of Congress, (c) the theoretical 
and actual relations between the President and Congress. 

5. Look up the history of the struggle over rules in the House 
of Representatives in 1889 and during the Taft Administra- 
tion.. Does this help you to form a judgment in the present 
case? 


The United States and Germany—“The Kaiser’s Pipe 
Dream,” “Germany Plans Coalition,” “Latin-America 
and the German Plot.” 

1. What is the purpose back of the above editorial? Rewrite 
the editorial giving it a serious turn. 

2. Look up the history of (a) the annexation of Texas, (b) 
the annexation of New Mexico and Arizona. Show the con- 
nection between this history and the German proposal. 

3. Why did Germany hope for favorable consideration of its 
proposal by Mexico? 

4. In view of the fact that Japan is at war with Germany, why 

did Germany hope to carry out her Japanese scheme? 

. Do you credit the rumors of German plots in Latin-American 

countries? Why? 


England and the War—“Toward Bagdad, the Retreat.” 

1. What is the purpose of the British in Mesopotamia? Can 
you locate the present position of the Russians in the same 
region? What is their purpose? 

2. Compare the present British campaign in Mesopotamia with 
the campaigns in the Soudan in 1885 and 1898. 


The Food Problem—‘“People’s Markets,” “The Government 
as Grocer,” “I Don’t Know.” 

1. Look up the price of such food products as vegetables, fruits, 
cereals, meats, etc. (a) at the point of production, (b) at 
the wholesale terminal market, (c) at the point of retail 
distribution. Do your figures bear out President Marks’s first 
paragraph? 

2. Discuss any methods of dispensing with the middleman with 
which you are familiar. 

3. Comment on one or more of these statements: (a) “Naturally 
the war has been a great factor in producing the present high 
prices,” ete. (b) “. . high cost of food will unravel itself 
gradually as the shortage of freight cars diminishes.” (c) 
Oa ie a good deal could be done by better codpera- 
tion among farmers.” 

4. President Marks believes that food prices respond to the law 

of supply and demand; Congressman London does not. What 

do you believe? 

. In what respects do the two men agree as to the proper 

remedies? In what respects do they disagree? 

6. The article “I Don’t Know” is a specific example of “the 
resistance to a lowering of the standard of living” referred 
te by Congressman London. Study the articte from this point 

view. 


aang as a Factor in Production—‘A New Land Settlement 
olicy. 
1. Look up the history of the distribution of public lands in the 
United States, especially of the Homestead Acts. Describe 
the method of settlement which took place under these acts. 
. What is the type of agriculture described in the editorial? 
What are its evil results? 
3. Look up “the methods and policies of Germany, Denmark, 
Great Britain and Australia,” etc. 
4. What, in your judgment, would be the economic result if the 
program of the California Commission were adopted? 


Foreign and Domestic Trade—“The Market Place.” 

1, Explain the relation between political events like the Presi- 
dent’s address and the trend of prices on the Exchange. 

2. Note the statement concerning purchases of New Haven stock 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad. What is the purpose of this 
purchase? What would be its ultimate effect? 
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A Red Letter Period in | 
~YPEWRITER CONSTRUCTION 


The MULTIPLEX WRITING MACHINE 


is delightfully different from ordinary typewriters. 
WHY? Well, there’s the 


lexibility 
of this extraordinary machine, doing, as it does, not only all that any 


other typewriter will do, but so much more that cannot be done by 
others. For instance, there are— 


undreds of Type Sets to Select from 


and in all languages, and one machine carries— 


wo Complete and Perfect Type Sets 


in any combination of this great variety. “Just Turn the Knob” and 
presto, there is one or the other; and all are immediately inter- 
changeable. 


elvety Touch 
One doesn’t have to lift type bars; only release a little catch which 
operates an— 

utomatic Type Impression 
and this does the regular looking work whether fingering is skillful 
or not. No type bars insure— 


lways Perfect Alignment 


because all the type being on one piece 
must accurately follow one another to 
the striking point and this gives that— 


ndividuality of Type Page 


which makes for personality and im- 
pressiveness, and above all is the— 


eversible Model 


for linguists; in which the carriage travels in either direction, thus 
accommodating both Oriental and Occidenta] languages. 





tudy only these few points 


and then imagine that our story of versatility has only but begun. 
What could be said to the Business Executive, the Advertiser, the 
Scientist, the Secretary, the Author, the Clergyman, the College 
Professor, the Student—about other things which no other type- 
writer can do—must be done in some other way. 


Ask us about it 


This is the age of specialists and specialties. The Multiplex 


is different; others may do the ordinary work but for the unusual: 
—well, a study of the Multiplex is an education in typewriters. 


Rebuilt machines at low prices. 








ALUMINUM MULTIPLEX 
(Condensed Model) 


Only high grade machine in 
portable arrangement with full 
capacity. The marvel of aes- 
thetic typewriter construction. 
standard keyboard. 


MULTIPLEX 


Variable letter spacing and 
many sizes of type, all on 
one machiné, for writing ad- 
vertising “copy.” “Your copy 
is your proof.” isualize 
your “copy.” 


WRITING 


A writing machine with 
personality for discrimi- 
nating people. 


MACHINE 


CLASS OF USERS 


United States Government Walt Mason Sir James Matthew Barrie 
Pennsylvania Railroad John Kendrick Bangs Drexel & Company 
Baldwin Locomotive Works Mrs. Gene Stratton Porter All Universities 
Commercial Museums William Dean Howells Cardinal Merry del Val 


“Tell me whom you go with and I will tell you what you are.” 


Convenient terms to those preferring them. 
Special discounts to professional folks. Inquire about them. 
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Catalog gladly sent and without obligation. 


New York City, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Lowney's (hocolates 


~ 


Tell us—what do you fancy in Chocolates? 


Dipping into a box—do you delight in Pecans and 
Almonds and Filberts—with not a chocolate cream in. 
the box? : 


Would you surprise yourself again and again—with 
delicious Nugatines, Belmonts and fine Caramels—not a 
chocolate cream in the box? 4! 

Then, brimful, with just what you fancy is this new 
Lowney package—“FANCY-FULL”—with nota choco- 
Jate cream in the box. A Lowney dealer in your town 
has them for you—and best of all you can depend on 
their being “in condition’’—just right to eat. 



































